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F riendſhip and Societyʒr. 


BY THE 


Tn of the LIFE of PETRARCH. 
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ifficult to deem, 
When all three kinds of love together meet, 
And do diſpart the heart with power extreme, 


Whether ſhall weigh the ballance down, to weet, 
The dear affection unto kindred ſweet, 


Or raging fire of love to woman kind, 

Or zeal of friends combined with virtues meet; 
But of them all the band of virtuous mind, 

Me ſeems the gentle heart ſhould moſt aſſured bind. 


For as the ſoul doth rule the earthly maſs, 

And all the {-rvice of the body frame, 

So love of ſoul doth love of body paſs, 

No leſs than perfect gold ſurmounts the meaneſt braſs, 
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Fage 4, line 16, read, evening region, July es be. 
6. line 7, for This; read The. 

17 line a, add a, before commerce, > 
0, line 8, for the, read this, N 
23, line 7, for that read than. 1 

22, line 7, for Letius, read Lelius. 
31, line 6, add the, before attachments, 
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'T ow dreſs the Publio of 
Friendſhip, Iam ſenſible requires 
an apology.—On ſo worn-out a 
ſubje&; I cannot hops to preſent 
the world with any original ſen- 

timent; and it will be happy 


ſhould I eſcape enthuſiaſm on the 


one hand, or My e vn * 
other; 


But as every motive to an ar- 
tive benevolence in ſociety, is of 


„the greateſt importance; I hope 
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1 ſhall ſtand excuſed for hazard- 
| ing a few thoughts on Friendſhip (7 


viewed in this light, and as the 
moſt likely of all diſpoſitions to 
promote general, as well as par- 


ticular felicity. 


Tho I can plead the genuine 
dictates of a heart, warmed by the 
ſubject it has choſen; I would 
not preſume to riſk my own ol” 
nion, without the ſupport - of 


ſome higher authorities; and if 


_ that great writer, Montagne, did 


not diſdain to enrich zur works by 
this method, I truſt 1 ſhall not 
only be pardoned, but approved, 
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for endeavouring thus to orna- ; 
ment my little Eſſaxg. 
Lf ; DUES 
A few of the quotations I have 
introduced, I collected in my 
youth, without the names of the 
authors, or I ſhould have marked 
them—and I only with the hints 
I have been able to furniſh, bore 
any proportion of merit to the 
examples produced to confirm 
them. | 5 ur tote 
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Should I be fo happy, by the 
following pages, to touch the 
heart, or enlarge and animate its 
feelings—it will be a ſmall ac- 
knowledgement for the happineſs 
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1 have received from ſoetery,” in 


he various” connexions of ay 
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| 5 if to this is added, the i in⸗ 
dulgence of that reſpected public, 
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to whoſe candour I am already io 
much indebted, ,my higheſt y wiſhes 
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will be gratified. adidas 
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DIALOGUE on FRIENDSHIP 


and SOCIETY. 


French writer has obſerved, chat 

converſation is the ſoul of friend- 
Wp it may truly be ſaid that friend- 
ſhip is the ſoul of converſation, as it 
takes away every reſerve, and gives 
the fulleſt ſcope to the ſentiments and 
emotions of the foul. en 
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Of his In and Aſpaſia were 


E examples; their union was 
formed at a period of life ſomewhat diſ- 
tant from the unexperienced paths of 
youth, and remote from the declining 
ſteps of age; their hearts had been ſof- 
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a — trials, and were nic with 
the ſtrongeſt ſympathy. Under many 


painful ſeparations they derived con- 


ſtafſt ſupport and felieity a e _ 


| [wvtoal tenderneſs, 


ten Theſe f. friends had (pate ſome weeks 
together i in the country, whither they 
retired to contemplate the beauties of 


Nature, and enjoy in perfect liberty 
each others converſation. © 
11 was their cuſtom during the heat 
of the day to reſort to an arbour;. which 
eommanded a very fine proſpect; on dne 
ſide was a hill diverſiſied with houſes, 

- gardens, and ſloping valleys, enriched 
- with cattle terminated by à large river 
which joined the main ocean to the 
Anise De Housi t 
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North, and a ſpacious town tothe South. 


On the oppoſite fide of this riyer was a 
rock, whoſe pointed foundation, ſhelv- 
ing into the ſea, awes even the ſkilful 
mariner when returning from his toil- 
ſome voyage he comes firſt in view of 
that friendly haven, where he may reſt 
from his labours, and enjoy the tender 
welcome of his wife and children. 
8 15 Un dn N 

1 dining * this _ and extending 
for many miles you behold meadows, 
villas, and the diſtant mountains that 
border à part of the Welch coaſt, 
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Theſe views, with the large veſſels and 
mall fiſhing. boats, continually paſſing 


and repaſſing on the river, and ther tea, 
afforded ſo charming a proſpect that 
it neyer failed to ſtrike them with 
admiration and delight, 
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5 They were contemplating this ſcene 
28 uſual, the ſea in particular attract- 
ed their notice ʒ its magnifcence was 
heightened by the brightneſs of the day, 
and the glittering topp'd veſſels in full 
Gail char were hails Cie the harbour, 

The ne of fach a colleAion 
of waters, ſaid Amanda, their ſound, 
colour; and the agitation of the waves, 
has ſomething in it great and aſtoniſh- 
ing; and whilſt other objects j in nature, 
though Qriking at. firſt, are apt to tire 
the imagination; and even the ſun i it 
ſelf, that glorious luminary, we ſeldom 
contemplate} but when it is eclipſed, 
or Yank near its evening region. We 
never ceaſe to admire the ſea; what is 
the occaſion. of this ? Our neglect of 
e ons e F600 78" ag 
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xhe ſun, ſaid Aſpaſia, may be owing to 
the pain of viewing ſo vaſt a body of 
light; but there is a variety in the "ſea, 
which gives it this charm, as well as | 
its neighbourhood,” to us; ſometimes = | 


— 


its waves ſeem wrapped up in the arms 
of ſleep; at others moving gently 
along, and there are hours when its 
agitation/is extreme; its colour alſdopd 
changes continually z/on the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun it appears on fire, 
nor can I paſs over its beautiful lan- 
guid countenance, when the ſhades ß 
: night fold themſelves over » | 
Toba gw ; au 211010412 F803 1h 
In which of cheſe — Aman | 
do * think ic moſt agrecable? | 
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oF feel the moſt pleaſure When it is 
calm, ſaid Aſpaſia; a tranquil ſea is 
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like a ſerene mind; and as every ching 


appears with dignity in the laſt, tf N 
[! alſo do the objects on the firſt, How 
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| ſablime is the motion of that ſhip ſail- | 
I ing flowly and majeftically along on 


| 3-2 


| this great in of waters 


| | | This oliſirvitivn is common, ſaid 
| Athds'; but inviting as the ſea now 
I | appears, we cannot help admiring the 
ſl  remierity of that man who firſt"aban- 
| doned himſelf to the mercy of its di- 
10 rection, fearleſs of rocks, and tempeſts, 
and the monſters hid in its abyſs; 
to him however it was owing that thoſe 
vaſt tracts of land and ſea are joined 
which by nature appeared totally ſe- 
paraied from each other, 
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0 There are, no doubt, ſome „advan- 
rages. attending commerce with other, | 
nations, reply'd Aſpaſia; yet when we 

| reflect ſeriouſly, does it not appear to 
you they are leſſe ned by the deftr ation, | 
this element has made in the human 
race, as if there were not ſufficient 
cauſes of mortality on land? For my 
own part I wiſh none dear to me thus 
to expoſe themſelves z and though the 
ſhells we pick up on our-banks are not 
eſteemed ſo precious, as the pearls the 
ſea encloſes; yet Was contentment the 
aim of man, he would walk in peace 
along his native ſhore, and not ſeek. 
remote pleaſures at the price of in- 
ward felicit. 
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Your remark is juſt, ſaid Aſpaſia, 
it is not the riches obtained by com- 
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merce that is its greateſt advantage, 
ſince they never fail to bring along 
with them that luxury which enervates 
human nature, and deſtroys at laſt the 
virtue and proſperity of every people. 
It is not the joining of ſea to ſea, and 
iſland as it were to continent; but the 
Joining of man to man, the uniting the 


hearts of Chriſtian, Pagan and Ma- 


hometan, and the teaching mankind 
to look on the whole world as the 
family of heaven, nor even to with - 
hold their e from Jew or 
* N ert 


The true end of commerce ſays a 
iGiie writer, is to carry out bleſſings 
as well as bring them home, and to 
agrandiſe its own country withaut de- 
ſolating others,” 

How 
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How wonderful, ſaid Amanda, is 
that motion called the flux and reflux. 

of the ſea, when its waves, with wild 
regularity, puſhing. one another for- 


ward form a thouſand different figures 
in their courſe; a ſtranger to it would 


ſuppoſe it was going to overwhelm the 
earth; yet theſe mountains of wayes 


which threaten 2 ſecond delyge, are 
themſelves daſhed to- pieces againſt 
the ſand; and bow to that divine order, 
which hath ſaid, hitherto ſhalt thou 
go, and no further, and here ſhall thy 
1 proud waves be ſtayed. This vaſt ele- 
ment adorned with, iſlands and coaſts, 


enriched. with a multitude of ſhiging 


inhabitants, and with many beautiful 
and valuable productions for uſe and 


pleaſure, is Indeed the theatre of di- 


0 vine 
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vine magnificence, and thoſe elouds, 
whoſe various beauties it reflects, paſs 


like ſo many moving landſcapes, with 
ſtateh grandeur and groteſque imagety 


over its ſpacious boſom. ö TT 


Such fablime ſcenes the more they 


. 


are viewed, the more j joy they will 
ever beſtow; and while the hours that : 


WETTED fo. 
are waſted in folly retain no trace 0 


ande 


their flight, no memory of their 1 im- 


ai 


portance or end; every moment ſpent 
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in theſe contemplationis is marked wit 


delight ; and when we behold ſuch 


goodneſs Þpread o over that creation v we 
are placed in, n, ve lift up our bead 


with j joy to the great Lord of all; and 
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diſmilfing | every ſervile fear, become 


8d 23 N 1 
inſpi ired wit the moſt chearful c con 
en oem Une 
fidence 1 in our Maker, 5 
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The objects of nature are not only 


foothing to the mind, replied Aſpaſia, 
but moſt friendly to the imagination; 
they dilate the heart, and draw out 
its kindeſt and moſt generous affec- 


tions: ſuch pleaſures it muſt be owned 
are the priyilege of minds not wholly | 


occupied with the world ; and above ; 
all of true friends; every ſubject i is de- | 
lghtful with thoſe we love; but ; 


there is one in particular which I have 


long wiſhed to hear you explain, de⸗ | 


cauſe from happy experience I am 


convinced of your feelings concern- | 


ing it. You will know I mean | 


F riendſhip, about which there has 

been ſach various Opigions,. from what 

ſource i it is derived, its nature, extent 
„ 1 


and i importance, [ti 1s NO wonder, Fer 
41 | | Plied 
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; plied Amanda, this pleaſing ſuhject 


ſhould have afforded ſo much ſpecula- 


tion yet 1 think it has been ſeldom 
conſidered in the light it ſeems to de- 


ſerve, its connection with, and uſc to 


the world, as well as to individuals; 
but on the contrary, has been entirely 
limited to the perſons concerned im it 
by ſome; or ſo generally explained 


| by otben. as ta loſeſits real e 
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. ſhall werken be 3 to t ke 


3 view of this ſubject with you, not 


&f 3 - 1 ky 


only reſpeRting 1 its diſtin& nature, but 


alſo as to the effects which are No- 
duced by i its influence on Ry: 
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The fun was 508 far 856 the tas 


rizon, when theſe friends ſeating themn- 
ſelves in the moſt ſhady park of che 
arbour, Amanda thus began: 
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DIALOGUE. 
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FRIENDSHIP "7 SOCIETY, 
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it, which in deſeription will often ap- 
pear ideal; and in none perhaps ſo 
much as in friendſhip; and this ren- 
ders it ſo difficult th deſcribe this « ex- 


alted affection, and trace it to its ori- 


gital ſource ! ade Pg 
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"Sow have thought it was. then mu- 


tual attraction of two ſouls, as ſays 
<< But theſe to join, nature uo council needs, 
% Whonmſym pathwher „ does wed! 


But 


HERE!. is — in every 
virtue when we ſtrictly enamine 


= Bur chis only declares a hidden feeling 


» 
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There ate men who have confined 


| 
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1 this hleſſing to their own ſex; its na- 
1 i COM x 
1 ture ſay they, is too exalted to ſuit 


Wil minds occupied with trifles, and in 
ll | conſequence ſubject to envy and ca- 
1 price; but without any invidious com- 
{it pariſons, it may be aſſerted, there is a 
Wh dignity in true friendſhip; to which 
i mean ſouls of either ſex can never 
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Others have ſuppoſed this ſympathy 
an union of ſoul alone, ſubſiſting be- 
tween perſons of the ſame ſex, and ſub- 
ject to no ties but thoſe of the mind: 
and the friendſhips recorded in pro- 


phane 
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. and — hiſtory are of chis 


kind. | Hit 10 


As to thoſe attachments which 
under the veil of friendſhip and reſine- 


ment, have hazarded the fame, wound - 


ed the peace, or in any degree in- 
vaded the repoſe vf families or indioĩ- 
ä duals; they are undoubtedly as oppo- 
ſite to this ſacred 28 as 29 0 
to — | 
hh. avs are . thoſe who i 
called eſteem Friendſhip, deriving it 
from All thoſe humane offices inter- 
changed in ſociety, but though it is 
nouriſhed and confirmed by fuck kind 
actions we ſhall perhaps ſeei they nei · 
ther create nor 23 friendſhip 
*nERg itſelf, 
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nſelf, at leaſt if Perſius the Roman 


Poet is to be credited, who thus beau- 
| ny” deſcribes this affection: 


cc To thee my Kiesd I freely 40 impart 
&« The every thought and ſecret of 1 my hearty 


« And in familiar ſpeech I'll let thee know 
40 How much Hove thee, and how much 1 owe 


« Knock at my heart, for thou haſt ſkill to 


onen find 
oh If i it ſound ſolid or * filled with wind: ; 
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4 And thro' the veil of words thou view ſt the 
e naked mind. | 


4% For this a hundred voices I defire | 
To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou'd 


5 +406 : 
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Vet never cou'd be worthily expreſt 


; How deeply thou. art ſeated in my breaſt : 
« Long ſummer days thy precepts I rehearſe, 
And winter nights were ſhor: in thy converſe. 
ce Sure at our birth ſome friendly planet ſhone 
« And as our ſouls our horoſcope was one. 


4 Darpzx's Prx sus. 


Here 
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Here Perſius aſcribes Friendſhip to 
the influence of the ſtars; hut how- 
ever fanciful this opinion, you will 
allow the force and excellence of his 


deſcription, and that 1t ſurpaſſes the 
ſentiment o of f eſteem. r 
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Theſe different ideas of friendſhip 
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ire a proof it is not eaſy to trace its 
origin, and perhaps that part of the 
ſubject can never de perfectly under- 
ſtood. Even ſouls of congenial 0 dif- 
poſition who feel i its power, may be 
only able to form ſome pleaſing con- 
jectures concerning it. And if this i is 
true of them, to how many muſt i i be 
in vain (if not incurring cenſure) to 
ſuppoſe its exiſtence, or explain | its 


nature! and no wonder fora as T aſſo 
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F i & ＋ } 1. * F A | 
in his Amyntas ſays, ſpeaking of- in- 
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 ®'How can WB darts add barren bol, 5 
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ce Would we thoſe PiQures to that ſoul explain; 


2010 


ay is to the blind man to e on 
8¹4 | 


1 "7c colours, | | 
"et 1 to the deaf to texch the charms of 


: He mufick. 
The mind muſt be of ſympathetic mould, 5 
That feels che charms of tendernefs 


They loſe their life in the cold copyiſts and? 
1 Their ſpirit 3 is too fine to bear transfuſion,!? 
. + reckdale 5 Tranfation * Auintat. 


1 Not * its origin but even F riend- 
Hip itſelf may. well be ſecret; ſaid A 
paſia; for if it can only be known by 
experience; there are but few, I fear 
who will. comprehend. this exalted af- 


feQion, ... Im A Atmo bie 916 
4140 7 Ni 1 A There 
5 * 
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pend in ſome meaſure if ut chiefly? 
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on-outward:circumftatices, and uppcas: 
to reſemble this ſacred union, an pro- 
portion as thoſe who form them, care? 
warm and * in their con- 
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In this view Kid Ry Friend: 


| hip does not appear to take its riſe 
from gratitude. 


8 A) bas 5; 1531 
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Noble a8, is this virtue, reply-d- 
Amanda, the affection it creates iy of 
a different kind? gratitude is 4 ſenti - 


ment produced by beneſits donfertedʒ 


rather than a feeling inſpired by ſym- 
Ppathy, and though I will not ſay, ĩt 
cannot in any inſtance, yet I chin it 
will carely prove the foundation af hn 


30 union 
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N riendſhip we are ſpeaking of, and that 


4 union v which | ſuppoſes. perfect love, 


05 indep endent of out ward cireumſtances. 


In theſe points many deceive them- 
ſelyes; 3 their attachments are very ſin- 
cere, but that mutual caſe, chat equa? 
confidence is wanting, which con- 
ſtitutes Friendſhip. I am far from 
denying that a / thouſand. kind of- 
fices may be the offspring of 
gratitude, and much pleaſure de- 
rived from a connection wherein ſo 
amiable 4 virtue . is... diſplayed, But 
there i is. only one ſituatian, I chink, in 


which . gratitude... can produce the 


is When the mind poſſeſſed; with it, 
Bas. through diffidence; been withheld 
from the impulſe it was capable of; 
and its feelings have been drawn out 

eb by 
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3 of. naduſtanding... and. 
benevolence being aſked whether it 
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appeared that Reaſon and. Time, or 
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that Sympathy ſhould direct the farſt | 


J 


diſcloſure of the. heart, gave this 
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ſhort and pertinent anſwer; „I do 


* not know hoy reaſon, could. 
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Sympathy, we , we may I think t 8 
aſſert, from whatever ſpring it is de- 
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riyed, to be the original c director of. our. 


ei 


feelings in F , * 
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{Ii tis true, ſaid Aſpaſia, ths we alpen 


believe thoſe we love amiable 5 and to 
confirmour affection they muſt prove ſo: 


but v we do not know what it is that at 


firſt renders them ſo ntereſtingtdu us; and 


1 


it is Joubtlef this defect in our know- 
5 C 3 lege 
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cult to be traced to its original ſource, 
Nature in moſt caſes hides her oppe- 
rations; we view her works with de- 


light, but we underſtand not the ſecret 
ſprings wh ts they are produced. 


The power of ſympathy i in nature; 
ſaid Amanda, no one can deny; we 
behold the motion the load · ſtone ex- 

cites in iton, but who can ſay from 
what cauſe that attraction is derived ? 


ex #0 
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The ſource of that fam'd river in 
Egypt remain'd long unknown; and 
tho” ſome have ſaid, it takes its riſe in 
a lake in the province of Gayama in 
Ethiopia; this is ſtill doubted by 


many; but the treaſures it Tpreads 
S on 5-5 19 over 
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dver the land ir-overflows, are not on 
that acbount the leſs valuable or de- 
Aus And 92 ſhould not that 


nne 


be derived alſo ow 77 cen 
and be as rife and ſure in its "_ gi 


Ic; is human vanity. rather. that hu- 
man wiſdoin i to conceiye the mind. Ca» 
pable: of univerſal knowledge 3, yet how 


many would trac x ſecret HORSE. 
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i | Eva to hs cloſer, who bs kad in heaven.” 
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wr 1 0 * of chem By their effects 
ſeems better ſuited to the conduting of 
man; .to. riſe; io their origin is pen- 


*. the privilege of angels : it is 


2 S< enough 
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| enough that 10 exalicd an i Anection if 
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| 7 5 eckt obuman beings i in any degree, 
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775 thisin infant ſtateoft their exiſtence, 

nd that t hey may hope i in foturity for 

0 diffipation of thoſe clouds which 
Jullly veit the dazzling light of y- 


127 from the dim eyes of er 
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debated Acer i it can be felt for more 
than one at the ſame time, and in the 
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ſame degree—Now, if F riendſhip i is a 
ſympathetic union of ſouls; if it is, in 


| fome inſtances, ſo perfect, that a much 
beloved friend | may be ſaid to be ano- 
ther ſelf, a ſelf in whoſe pleaſures, i in- 
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tereſts and affection, there! is the moſt | 


lively and active concern; ; Nis union 
where- 


, 6 = x N 18 N 
Bede theſe doubts concerning the 


origin of F riendſhip, it has been alſo 


4 


5 
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(wherevir it takes plit, 3 in \ this" ho 
moſt dep ite of Human perfection Will 
e be diſtinct from and fps: 
rior to every other. ih 
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This Sitio of Fr * been 
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alſo thought to claſk' with the Juſt 
and natural connexions of human life. 
But thoſe who thought ſo, did not per- 
haßs eonfider the various affections 


of Which the mind is capable; WhO 


ever cenſured brotherly love joihed 
with patental; or the love of parents for 
their children, with their mutual love 


of each other? Or :who-<c6uld wiſh to 


behold the heart contract itſelf into 
ohe circle, inſtead of expanding to- 
ward every object that could inſpire it 


with tenderneſs 2 en 
And 
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4; And why then i is Friendſhip” alone; 


which lives on ſympathy and virtue,” 
to be baniſhed the human race? Alas ! 


was it ſo, many would pine in joyleſs 
vacuity of heart whoſe moments are 


cheered and bleſſed by this deareſt 
cordial of rhe ſoul! 15 


— 


Fer conſider, mic Aſpalia, how 
much the conduct and value of men 
in ſociety are aſſected by the dif poſition. 


of their hearts. In two characters of 


equal talents, the one cold and inac- 
ceſſible, the other warmed by tender- 
neſs, how great is the ſuperiority and 


uſefulneſs of the latter! Senftbility 
ſupplies the place of penetration, Ad 


imparts not only particular but diffu- 


live” curving”: "Underſtanding: way F 
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(37 ) | 
make men juſt, but it is this Gar 
of heart that renders. them generous, 


and cauſes them to ſtep forth in the-ſer-; 
vice of then. n 0 11 Wy 


E 


.Of this 1 could — g many En a 
but Scipio alone is worth a multitude. 
I was not the only man, ſays Letius, 
who Was benefitted by his virtues z, 
their luſtre beamed upon all he con- 
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verſed with, and they will 2h hs 


be a to poſteriry?? raid 
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We. maſt dot always judge from. >. 
general opinion, ſaid Amanda, of the, 


| ſecret diſpoſitions. of the heart; — * 
thoſe who do ſo, a barren admiration: 
and profeſſion of Friendſhip paſſes for 


che. thi ng [Ifelf 3 ai happy manner, 
DAsttr a lucky 


{#5 


Ih ac. 
1 | 1 e conformity of taſte, alfumes it 
| 1 = ame,” but inherits not its pes = 


| | ll this, however,” proves the eftecrn 
100 which Friendſhip is held, and the EY 
| || fire that « every one has to be Nen | 
1 Capable of this affection, 
| Ul! © 26 200 thu | * 
5 Theres a fliitirade, in many things 
l | lf viewed in \general | and at a Gade, 
ö (| which « on a cloſer ex exarninatiGn a Fake ly 
| | | eafily diftinguiltied, Thus K vith a 4 
0 Friendſhip of this perfect kind, andthe 
1 attachments which approach the neareſt 


to it, they appear the ſamẽ to the world, 


| it and are only diſtinctiy matktd to the 
| | =_ - characters themſelves, Herein lies their 
| difference ; ; Friendſhip is derived ſolely” F 
[4 [| from the inward feelings of the a: 
| 1b] while the other corſnexions' in Hife de- 
| 03 oh pend 
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There are perhaps no vin ſaid 
Amanda, that are perfectly under- 
ſtood by any, but thoſe who feel and 
ptactiſe them: it is not the number 
that really gives wieght to any pro- | 
feſſion, but the perfection of its pro- 
feſſors; though few can be ſuppoſed 
to comprehend ſo exquiſite a feeling 
as F riendſhip; vet many may. perceive 
its effects, and will find a charm, and 
derive advantage from the converſation 
of thoſe who poſſeſs it, they cannot 
eaſily account for, their capacity of 
pleaſing, though derived from the ſoul, 
is diffuſed over the body, : and mixes 
ja all its — 5 1 U 
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. will allow me to end io 
high I would compare ſympathy to that 
AA C 2 light 
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| light which embelliſhes all Nature, 


"4 IH 


though, in itſelf, fo deli cate and! imper- 


ceptible, as to eſcape the bd ſubtle 5 
1 K a” 2V 14 4 \OTL 
penetration, | 


It was doubtleſs from this perſua- 
ſion, ſaid Aſpaſia, the opinion has been 
ſo much oppoſed, that time and know- 
ledge ſhould precede and produce the 
affe&tion of mid. We 


This opinion was not wholly un- 
reaſonable, ſaid Amanda, but it re- 
quires explanation. Friendſhip is per- 
fected by time and knowledge, but 
they are not the ſource of it. How 
many do we know, in every period of 
life, whoſe worth engages our ſincere 


eſteem, yet for whom we feel no parti 
cular tenderneſ ess. 


ö 8 2 A per- 
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t 32 4) 1 
by the mind, to which it bore a near, 
but gate reſemblance. gab? 
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This accounts, faid 1 Aſpala, for 
thoſe diſa ppointments many meet with, 


who perceiving not the true ſource of i 
attachments they formed; expected * | N 
more from them than in the nature of 1 
things the 7 could — 

It is Giese ſaid Amanda; this i is 1 
directly contrary to the nature bw = 


true Friendſhip, which. always finds 1 
more than it expects, and is diſtin- 
guiſhed from all other unions on earth, 

by | its perfectly diſintereſted and open 
character. Even barbarous nations, as 
they are called, have borne their teſti- 


mony to Friendſhip, and have indeed 
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been Wb for the moſt noble in- 
flances of this yirtye. 
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-- The Sycthianserededaliarsorhis di- 
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Vigity, and invoked her protection: 
among chem nothing was more ſacred 


chan her rights; and they educated their 
children in the opiniqn, that ſhe pro- 
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ducedto all, wealth, virtue, and felicity; 
they eternized the memory of illuſtrious 
friends; and the implacable hatred 
9 boxe tao ſtr rangers, did not prevent 
their bulding demples to Pylades and 
Oreſtes, and worſhipping dy a8 
gods. m m 
\T be great encomiums beſtowed e on 
this virtue in all ages, ſaid Aſpaſia, 


however little felt or underſtood in ge- 
5 , © ane, 
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neral Bh) Möſt have been owiiig tö thts 
idea of its open and diſititereſted ti. 


ture; which, i it muſt de owned, t the po. | 
liſh of cultivated nations docs not tend 
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to increaſe, And Thave often thought, 
continued Aſpaſia, what delight the 
ſtudy of phy ſiognomy would afford, I 
could we be a little more certain in er 3 
conjectures, when we conſider the coun- 
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cup as * er of Ag heart, s 
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111 is a aach ph d Amanda, which il 

1 particularly connected with he pre- | 1 
ſent ſubject; for ſymparhies are, no 1 
doubt; fornied from the expreſſion of 
the countenance; and it is by che power 
af pliyſiognomy that we diſcerii che 4 
foul, which is often ſo firongly marked: | 
in che face, that not᷑ only a mam of vis 
10 D _ derſtanding 


_— 4 
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 eXerſianding- and a man of feeling are 
at once ſeen; but by this knowledge 
has alſo been diſcovered, many. ſecret 
— of the heart, | 


There is a well-known circumſtance 
orf this ſort in the life of Alexander, 
from which a painting has been taken, 
wherein the magnanimity of Alexander 
is ſtrongly expreſſed : He is examin- 
ing the countenance of his phyſician, 
after having drank off the Potion, 
Which he had been informed was in- 


1 to Fo * 


'T he countenance; faig Aſpaſia, will 
Liſtioguih one perſon, even with fea- 


tures that bear ſome reſemblance, from 
4 hundred thouſarid others. 1: have 
often 


"9 
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| often conſidered in what this. air con- 
ſiſted, and I found it was not in the 
forchead, nor even in the eyes alone; 
that it was not in the regularity or de- l 
licacy of the features (faces of this 
kind having frequently the leaſt ww 3 
preſſion) z. nor in the mere form or the . 
colouring of the face but an inexpreſ- if 
{ible ſomething reſulting from all, or 1 
rather a ſomething beyond them all; "n 


- The countenance is alſo very die- 
rent at different periods of life, not 1 

owing to age or affliction, but to diſ- 

poſition of mind. A painter drew the 

picture of a. lady twice, at fix- 
teen and at thirty-ſix in the firſt ſhe 

appeared with an open ſweetneſs of 

countenance, and an unaffected ſmile ; 
| D 2 | in 
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in the ſecond her brow was contracted, 


her eyes expreſſed a painful viyacity, 
and her ſmile” was the ſmile of con- 


tempt: Both were drawn according to 


truth, and the variation, which had 


taken place in the character, wasjuſt- 


| ly ns Al in the latter. 


It is this character, id Amanda; 


fo minutely ſtruck out, from a knows 
ledge'of the human countenance, that 


marks the diſtinction between the 
works of great and common artiſts, 
both in painting and ſculpture; and 


particularly in the latter, where the 
want of colouring ſeems to prove the 


ſuperiority of the art, It appears at 
firſt fight, impoſſible to infuſe ſenti- 
ment into ſtone, but that it is poſſible, 


the 
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the ſtatues of the ancients are a a proof; 

and Roubillac, among the moderns, 

has not only given ſentiment, but ex- 

preſſed the tender as well as the dread- 
ful paſſions, in his admirable monu- 

ments. 


Being aſked one day, by a friend, 
how he could produce, from : ſtone, 
ſuch ſoft, and fuch ſublime expreſſion 5 
he modeſtly replied, * It be all in 
de marble, Ionly pick it out.” 


If the ſtudy of the countenance will, 
in like manner, lead to the knowledge 
of the ſoul, it may ſhew us (as Mon- 


tague in a ſtriking manner expreſſes 
it) * the great image of our Mother 


Nature in her full majeſty ; ; and we 
D 3 C2 may 
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« thay tead in her face that general and 


« conſtant variety which ' affords ſo 
% abundant and delightfut a * for 


contemplation.- 


Each human being has a character in- 
ſcribed on its face, ſaid Aſpaſia; but to 
know this character we mult be artiſts 
in phyſiognomy. The farcical changes 
and the ſtratagems of countenance 
that deceive others, and which are em- 
ployed to maſk ignorance and folly, 
are immediately ben through if this 
knowledge is NOI 7 | 


Some have thought, ſaid Anas 
that this knowledge is an inſtin&t of 
Nature, but it appears to me that it is 
obtained by a watchful obſervance of 

$I the 
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the countenance : However this- be, 
the giving way to it leads to an infini- 
ty of pleaſures, from the diverſity of 


diſpoſitions which every day, and 


every hour A to view. 


There are many hl FEWER 


ſaid Aſpaſia, attending the knowledge 


of phy ſiognomy; and there is one in 
particular, which is, the caſe with 
which the perſons who poſſeſs it, con- 
verſe with all mankind, and are capa- 
ble, if they chooſe it, of adapting 
themſelves to every different charadter ; 
but to do this, with ſucceſs, there 
muſt be, I think, a native turn of 
mind as well as much obſervation; 
ſueh perſons are as much delighted 
with the ſilent expreſſion of the coun- 
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| tenanee, x RY in its unſophiſticated 
tate, as others are with brilliant con- 
verſation: and while common obſer- 
vers only mark a penetrating look, or | 
"F< fingular expreſſion of features, they | 
can pierce through the veil that ſeems | 


to diſguiſe the heart, 


1 : 9 p 
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It is certain, aid POTS we are 
| chiefly to judge of the . countenance in 
its calm and proper-ſtatez thoſe ſitua» 
tions that call it forth to public view, 
are however, very intereſting ta be- 
n Weekend 
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Indeed, it is admirable to ſee the 
change a moment will produce in the 
ſoul, in n ſome critical circumſtance of 
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We ate t told, that when Monimia 


[diſcovered to Mithridates her love 
for Xiphares, the change of his coun- 
tenance inſtantly convinced her of her 
own misfortune, and the ruin of 


Niphares. 

The countenance, when calm, ap- 
pears, to an artiſt in phyſiognomy, 
to beat ſome marks of the character 
which ſuch circumſtances will bring 
to light, and he will judge in what 
manner the ſoul will then be agitated, 
from reading it in thoſe moments it 
| lies moſt concealed from others. 


This e ſaid Aſpaſia, WH 
to a juſt" view of human nature, and 
reſembles the few able hiſtorians, who 

5 unite 
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unite the good and the bad, that are 
intermixed in all characters; and which 


is abſolutely neceſſary to develope 


vt 
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Man is a compound being, but we 
almoſt always conſider him falſely, 
becauſe e * him __ in one 


en view. 


+ 


That man is moſt likely to prove 


a a ſolid friend, who knows how to ac- 


count for-the errors as well as virtues 


af thoſe he unites with; for certainly 


no man of ſenſe or feeling will re- 
nounce a friend becauſe he has errors, 
but he will be more likely, from this 
knowledge, to counter- balance them 
with. the inward excellencies his diſ- 


** cernment 
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cement will diſcover, and 70 dwell 
upon "the favourable rather than the 


unfavourable part of the character. 


I cannot help thinking that many 
inconveniencies, Which ariſe in our 


connections in life; and above all 
that cenſorious diſpoſition ſo many 
indulge, is in ſome meaſure owing to- 


their ignorance of this uſeful ſcience 
of an. 


IJ 


Wich reſpect to the connexions we 
form in ſociety, ſaid Amanda, and 


our judgment of characters, there cal” 
be no doubt of its i importance, 


(1.1% 3 1 


It was from chis knowledge, that on 
the obſe rvation of the countenance of 
| Socrates, 


N 


zad been ſubject to vicious inclina- 
tions-. | 
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| It was from the view of Sylla's 


|  _ *countenance that Arobazus, ambaſſa- 
x dor of the Parthians, exclaimed, © I 


+ am aſtoniſhed that Roman can 
« bear to own a ſuperior,” 


| And it Cicero had judged of Czſar 
by his phy ſiognomy (inſtead of his 
| <ffeminate dreſs, as Cæſar judged of 
| Caſſius and Dolabella) he would never, 
as he owned after the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, have taken the party of Pompey 
againſt him. Being aſked bow he 
came to be deceived in Cæſar; his 
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« for 
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*Soerates; Zopirus rightly judged he | 


dxeſa deceived me, ſaid Cicero, 
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fon, when I. viewed: his gou 
_ « fringed and taſſelled round the? 
& | edges, and his hair flowing in 
« waving ringlets down his backs, 
« while fearing to diſorder it, he 
1 ſcratched. his head with one. fine 
[ 6 ger, I. could not perſuade myſelf, 
chat one ſo apparelled, could have 


« ſpirit enough for ſo hardy: an at 
" temp A N 
ri 
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f i oubward appearance, faid Aſpaſiay 


, | ought. never to be mixed with the 

N "F710 3» 94 
« | ſcience of phyſiognomy 50 they are 
y | accidental, rather than inward, and . 
e lid tokens. of the charakter: : And 
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. they Eldar, if ever, ws to os 
knowledge of the heart. | 


There is an anecdote * * fonts 


Anthony Coipel, that being at the 
Italian comedy, a perſon who fat near 


him diſcovered he was a pamter, be- 


cauſe during the piece, in which he 


appeared deeply imereſted, he held 
His thumb in the ſame elevated po- 
ſition as if it was ſupporting His 


pallet. T here i is a certain peculiarity 


of form, and of manner, which like 
that of this paiurers, ferves do dif- 
cover the Profeſſion ſome men are of, 


and even the country wo which, they 
belong. | W 


This reminds me, bad * 
of a fingular anecdote I heard 


related by a very ingenious man, 
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2s u fad from hiſtory, that after a 

battle compoſed of people of diſſerant 

countries, wherein there had been a 
| great ſlaughter, the individuals ef each 
nation were diſtinguiſned from - ons; 
another, by the particular ape of their a 
ſkulls; the binding of the bead, in va: 
rious manners, as is Practiſed by ſome... 
people, or the having it.canſtantly ex- 
poſed as among others; might perhaps... 
contribute to this difference a form. 
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5 In how ſtriking a manner, continuec þ 
„ Afaſia, has that great ſearcher into 
= nature, g Siren h his teſtimony i in favour of | 

| phyſiognomy, by placing the love and | 1 


knowledge of it, in one 'of the gteateſt $ | 


f SF ; [| 
8 and mot worthy of his dramatic char | þ 
rafters; 55 and wih his uſpal' depth! ER 1 
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though: deſcribed ĩts power, to pierce” 
thro fe of outward firy ati oh,” 


© Theke is written in your brow, 
Provoſt, Honeſty and conſtancy—if 1 
read it not truly, my ancient fill be- 
guiles me But on the boldneſs of 


my opinion, 1 will lay myſelf in \ hazard, 


: FALSE LF WS 5811 40 


This; is a gentle Provoſt bidom when, 8 
The beeled jaylor, i is the friend of men.” 8 
Ma Asux for Mgkune, 


&E is, no doubt, from a ſkill i in Phy- 


| fiognomy, | faid Amanda, chat ſome 


perſons, on a firſt meeting, announce 
1e 7 10 8 


to each other many chings that paſs in 


2 2 


the ſoul. This is laughed at by igno· 


rance, and ſo are all the privileges of . 


a diſtinguiſhing ſenſibility ; but this 


| knowledge, I have always thought t the 


cement of that ſympathy, which aſto- 
piſhes the bulk of mankind. 
Sup- 
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from inſtinct, yet to arrive at perfection 


ia this knowledge, we mult obſerve the 
frame and temper of the body, as well 


as the faculties of the mind. The con- 
ſtant and intimate communication 
which the one has with the other, ren - 
ders this abſolutely neceſſary; and 
this is a ſtudy which leads to the 
higheſt reverence and admiration of 
the great Creator, and muſt therefore 
be delightful to every grateful mind. 

Among thoſe, where the contempla- 
tion of Nature is carried to its due 
height, and with the profeſſors of medi- 
cine, who have arrived at this neceſſury 
eminence in their art (without which, 
PIN: "Nt? " ſays 


(48 ) 


| | | fays my Lord Bacon, the phyſician may 


cure the diſeaſe but kill the patient) 
the knowledge of phyſiognomy muſt 
be more perfect than in others, if 


[ their diſpoſition leads them to apply 


e 


their ſkill in phyſicks to dhe pur- 
poſes of the mind. 


: It was ſaid of Hippocrates (and no 
eulogium could be more perfect) that 


is be judged immediately of the whole 
| | ſtate of the body from once behold- | 


ing the * diſcaſed. 


| It is the ſame, in a great meaſure, 
with an artiſt in phyſiognomy re- 
ſpecting the mind, 


Cel . 


8 


; 
i 
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(39 * „„ 
Viewed in this philoſophic fht, — 
this ſubject deſerves attention; but | | 
the determining the character by ſome 
fingular marks, ſuch as a bp, a noſe, 
or a tooth, unconneted- with the af- 
ſemblage of features, and the various 
colours of the face, and a total want 
of that feeling in the obſerver, which 
can alone direct his ſearch i in ſo i intri- 
cate 2 path, has very juſtly brought 
this ' uſeful ſcience into ridicule ang 
NO. . 


Thoſe who poſt his knowledge 
ſaid Aſpaſia, may, indeed, be ſaid to 
have a world within themſelves, Wha | 
can read the beautiful effuſions of Mr. 3 
Sterne without ardently defiring _— 
7 with him, this penetrating, . 
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ſion me 
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-thinedmirable inſight into the charac- 
ters of mankind: And, indeed, i it ap- 

pears to me, that phyſiognomy has been 

decried, for the very reaſon it ought to 
? have been admired, becauſe it is ſup- 
poſead to portray the Whale character, 
and muſt therefore lead to the di- 
agreeable, aa well as to the pleaſing qua- 
- lities ob dheſt we con verſe with 3; and, 
that uben we trace the former. in the 
| cb t will W with aver- 


N mom; | 


oo e . il 
It is true, chis knowledge vill not 
make us ſo romantic, as to picture any 
of ourfellow.creatures perfect, as ſome 
refined Noveliſts, have dene, and there- 
bee lead us * ding in PAI 
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them; but it vin do what-romance is 


incapable of; it will bring to light 


moſe many internal virturs which, 
runk by modeſty or misfortune, have 
been buried far, far from the view; of 
"_=—— ler vers. Faults, without 


| graces, are viſible-to the meaneſt dapa- 


cities and they are the food of mak 


cious minds; bot to trace che amiable 


character of the Poul, as well 0 per- 


ceive its errors, is che Nö dif- 


cernment; and to enjoy Aon in al 
the degrees of which the mind is ca- 


Aue 18 its glorious ward. 1 
705 Hic 02 Ann 220 Nen 


W produces ire true Wiearful⸗ 


neſs Which virtüe deltgins in: Love 
is the moſt perſtet andge of heaven we 


can ba K on kart and therefore aver- 


* E 2 fion 
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from the countenance, he obierves, 
. which render ſome perſons diſagres- 
able to others, have been found on 
f experience, the voice of Nature, to 


(ss 
for and diſguſt aught to be dreaded 


auch ſhunned ; and thoſe inward feelings 


ino the mind of the obſerver derived 


oppoſe: thaſe diſſimular unions, which 


have, in the end, proved foreign to the 
heart and they are alſo of great uſe; 
in general, . .to prevent many hours 


* * 4 


being irkſomely ſpent with perſuns of 
an oppoſite taſte and capacity, which, 
propetly beſtowed, would / paſs-with 
delight and advantage. J Doubs 019 INST 
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But the we may juſtly decline tlie 


ſociety that is diſagreeable to us; t 


cenſure or contemn chem is the want” 
doing : of | 


1 
of nature and humanity. We are 
ſtrongly obliged to allow the fame - 
liberty to all we wiſh to poſſeſs; and 
are led to admire chat variety which 

Providence has dif penſed to the hu- 
man mind, whereby all may enjoy the 
Co" ſuited to their original frame, 


This diſtinction in our feelings, ſaid 
Amanda, will alſo preſerve us from all 
inſincerity in our connexions, and 
from that common vice, the ſemblance 
of attachment without the reality. 


And, indeed, if we ever hope to 
enjoy chat true friendſhip which lays 
open the whole heart, and which is 
above every painful diſguiſe, we muſt 
be wholly free from art. 


E 3 | My 


( 54 ) 
My Lord Bacon, ſpeaking of friend- 
ſhip, ſays, © The principal fruit of 
« this affection is theeaſe and diſcharge 
of the fullneſs and ſwellings of the 
« heart, You may take farza (ſays 
<< he) to open the liver, ſteel to open 


e the ſpleen, flower of ſulphur for the 
lungs, caſtoreum for the brain; 


« but no receipt openeth the heart 
* but a true friend, to whom you 
« may impart whatever lieth upon 
< the heart to oppreſs it, in a kind of 
« civil ſhrift or confeſſion :” And he 
adds, that * Commines obſerved of his 


3& maſter, Duke Charles, that he | 
2 would communicate his ſecrets with 


e none, and leaſt of all thoſe that 
66 troubled him moſt. Whereupon 
( ſaith he) toward his latter time, this 

« cloſe- 


* 
9 — 


© +; Js 
« cloſeneſs did impair, and a little periſh 
nis underſtanding; for as in bodies, 
& union ſtrengtheneth and cheriſherh 
&, any natural action, and weakeneth 
« and dulleth any violent impreſſion 
« ſo it is with minds, union of mind 


& ing, which is clarified and broken 
up in communication, 


« Such friendly communication is 
« never to be enjoyed. where there is 


« * any degree of art or diflimulation.” | 

Art is the bane of every Ken on 
| earth; but in particular (if you will 
allow me the expreſſion ) it is the aſ- 
faſſin of friendſhip. Alas | when men 
give way to the ſmalleſt impreſſion of 
art, they think not they are adding 
ra HK fuel 


e maketh day light in the underſtand- 
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Fuel to every ill paſſion, defacing the 
image of heaven on their minds, and 
riſking with their preſent enjoyment 
their future hopes. They reflect not 
that they are cloathing themſelves 
with a garment, they cannot even 
with life itſelf put off, for like that 
corrgfive which when it once penetrates, 


conſumes the fleſh; fo will art, hen 


infuſed into the mind, gain deeper 


and deeper hold, ein at laft it will to- 


N deſtroy i it. 


Was this noxious diſpofition once 


baniſhed the world, it would become 
an earthly paradiſe, and the falſe pa- 


rade that attends almoſt every rank in 
life, would loſe its influence; all 
would be friendly at leaſt : but in- 


ſtead 


menen . . ENG 
© 0 8 
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ſtead of this, ſo great is the neglect of 
each ochers aſe and. improvement 


that form occupies the place of friend- 


lineſs ; and as a good Writer ſays, It 


is counted pedantry and a defect of 


breeding, to hazard any ſentiment that 
paſſes the bounds of meer politeneſs,” 


* In company men ſeem as thy of 
notions, ſays the fame Author, as of 
a hidden treaſure; and their minds 
are rather a grave to bury if they 
really poſſeſs it, than a fountain from 
whence any may be able to extract 


wiſdom. No wonder then that a recluſe 


| life ſhould be thought by many a bleſ- 


ſed aſſylum from ſuch follies. But 
were the ſouls of good men lodged i in 


tranſparent. caſes now, as we live in 


hope 


1 
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hope they ſhall be hereafter, what a 


fund of joy would ſociety impart! 
—_— | Norts, 


8M 


Wo 


The obſervation of this author, ſaid 


Aſpaſia, reminds me of the man who 


was ptefented with a bonnet, which, 

whenever he put'it on, was to diſco- 
ver to him the bottom of the ſoul, 
unknown to the perſons he converſed 
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This good man and his bonnet 
accordingly went about diſcovering 
the ſecret thoughts of all he met with ; 
but the event was not very delightful 
to him; his wife proved unfaithfulß 


: and his children unkind : the hearts 


of 2 friends he found governed by 
intereſt, 


( 39 ) 


intereſt, and his acquaintance told him 


he was very impertinent, at the ſame 
inſtant that they held out their arms to 
embrace him with all the marks of a 
fincere cordiality, In ſhort, every 
moment he met with a thouſand diſ- 
guſts, inſomuch that our good man 
finding no comfort in his new bonnet, 
threw it in a violent paſſion into the 
mill dam, Take thee who will for me, 
ſays he, I've done with thee, I faith. 

La MorTTe, 


This fable, ſaid Amanda, may in 
ſome inſtances prove a juſt ſatire on 
the conduct of men; but the ſenti⸗ 


ments of Mr. Norris does hondur to 


the heart of the author; and the con- 
nections of mankind, if they wiſh 


for 


» 
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for happineſs, muſt bear ſome reſem . 
Þlance to his opinion. They muſt 
be the humane bond of a general, as 


ſympathy is the particular tie of a 
private union: and ſo they ns 
boys it the focial hours of life were 


—— 


ficad of thoſe 3 — that lead 
to vanity or avarice; and the levelling 
rather than diſtinguiſhing the different 


characters of mankind. 


The excellent writer of Fitzoſborne's 


letters, ſets forth in a very lively 
manner this common abuſe of time. 


Speaking of thoſe whom he calls 
viſitors by profeſſion: 


40 1 


( 61 9 
e I had rather, ſays this Writer, 


be in the land where all things are 


forgotten; they invade every place, 
and was one to fly into the deſart, 
one ſhould be ſtunned with their un- 


meaning voice crying even in the wil- 


derneſs. They ſpread themſelyes i in 
truth over the face of the whole 


earth; and lay waſte the faireſt hours 


of converſation. Were we to live to 
the years of the Antideluvians, one 
might afford this expence of time; 
but fince the days of man are ſhrunk 
into a few haſty revolutions of the 
ſun, whole afternoons are too great a 
ſacrifice to be offered up to tame cis 
vility, eſpecially when we conſider. 
that they who have ſo much of the 


form, have always leaſt of the power 


of 


0-68 -) 
of friendſhip; and though they will 
craze their chariot wheels to deſtroy 
your repoſe, they would not drive 


half the length of a ſtreet to relieve 
your diſtreſs.“ | 


It is certaiply owing to a love of 
empty ſhow and unmeaning diſtinc- 
tions, ſaid Aſpaſia, that mankind are 
ſo little cordial in their intercourſe 
with' one another. 


- Viſits of ceremony may ſometimes 
be neceſſary introductions to ſociety, 
but they can hardly be juſtified as the 
conſtant mode of it; for if ſympathy 
and goodwill lead to happineſs, how 
widely do they err who ſeek it from 
accidental advantages | 
* The 
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rbe effects that afo produced-by this 
love of empty ſhow; faid/ Amanda, ate 
not onty abſurd, but often K&ral t. to the 
peace of families, and bring g juſt cenfyre 
and ridicule on the cordyct of indivi- | 
duals. *In the common ractice 61 the 
world, ſays Swift, thoſe who poſſeſs tnoſt 
we wealth, make the leaſt parade: wich they 
leave to others, hö havenothingtobear 
them'our in ſhe wing their Faces on The 
Exchatige” and certainly; none can be 
juſtified” who to indulge their Vanity, 
employ any part of that property in or- 
nament.; and expence, which, eicher by 
miſcondu& 1 in themſelves, or thoſe they 
are e concerned with, they owe to.others'; 
for no one can have a right to give or 
ſpend i in this manner, while one debt 


they can diſcharge remains, unpaic v 
An. Engliſh Ducheſs, noble by birth, 


butmore nobleby diſpoſition, obſerving 
her Lord's affairs in great diſorder,con- 
trated all herexpences, and was always 
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: ben ſtuff. gown h herfa' rill bye this 


— — parſimony, ſhe had diſcharged 
I debts, and redeemed the Duke's 
kſtata what heart · felt ſatisfaction muſt | 
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"ſuch a mind have poſſeſſed could 
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folly he put 10 fl the bluſh, ſaid Alpafis, 
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it would be: by viewing ſuch an illuftri- 


44 Denn 


5 * may deceive for a 
me, by a a ſpecious outſide, but it is 


1 me, 1 4 


ug . of heart alone, that they 


e 


can enjoy, or chat they can impart feli. 
eity.— This is the only foundation of 
-focial-. benevolence, | for none can 
be in concord with others, that are 
not in harmony with themſelves ; and 


«zhe indulgence of pride, vanity; and 


- luxury, ( however flattering in their 


_ firſt appearance) may deſtroy, * can 
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"meyer produce tranquility.” * 


When Agathocles, who. was the ſen 
* a potter, Came to be king of Sicily, 


e 


be kept an earthen cup cloſe by a gol- 


den 


flu OA 
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den gne on the table before him; and : 


pointing to the former, this, ſaid he, to 
thoſe who came to viſit him, is the 


reward of induſtry ; the other i is the 
gift of fortune. we | 


It is the glory of friendſhip to in- 
creaſe real, and ſet at nought artificial 
happineſs; not to annihilate the proper 
diſtinctions in human life, but to give 
them their juſt place, and to exalt that 
worth which lies — in ob- 


ſcuriry, 


The advantages that render men 
conſpicuous, ſaid Amanda, ſhould 
make them uſeful alſo; rank ſhould 
confer honour on unprotected merit; 
and riches raiſe to notice, dependent 

F | worth : 


( 65 ) 


worth: a kind and chearful diſpoſt- 
tion ſhould accompany a beautiful 
and accompliſhed form; and the 
Praiſes beſtowed on underſtanding and 
virtue, by the liberal and judicious, 
ought to produce that tender, grate- 
ful, and heart · felt modeſty, that many 


latent errors ſhould ſuggeſt to the 
' conſcious mind. 


If merit is the only true baſis of re- 
ſpect, no profeſſion of life, where vir- 
tue and genius maintam real dignity, 
mould be thought degrading to its 
poſſeſſors, or deprive them of that 
countenance which is due to every 
worthy character, and particularly to 
thoſe whoſe ſituation expoſes them to- 
many difficulties and temptations.” 
Thers 


(6 ) 
There is att encomium to this purpoſe 


paid by fo great a man, that I muſt 
digreſs ſo far as to mention it. 


Mr. Addiſon, ſpeaking of Mr. Bet= 
terton the comedian, I had received 
from his action (ſays he) more ſtrong 
impreſſions of what is great and noble 
in human nature, than from the ar- 
guments of the moſt ſolid philoſo- 
phers; or the deſcriptions of the moſt | 
charming poets; He ought ever to 
be remembered with reſpect; for he 
was ſober, modeſt and friendly; ex- 
tremely induſtrious in his profeſſion, 
and ſpared no paitis to encourage 
merit, and improve a rifing genius: 
he kept the beſt company, and lived 


in . ſtricteſt amity with his wife 
| F 2 forty 
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forty years, who was an actreſs alſo, 
and a woman of great merit. And 
he adds, what a noble diverſion would 


that of the theatre be, was it ſo regu- 
lated as to render its influence uni- 


verſally uſeful.” 


I have often wondered, faid Af. 
paſia, at the prejudice many ſenſible 
minds retain againſt perſons in this 


- profeſſion, while they encourage it at 
the ſame time by their attendance on 


the theatre, 


When we conſider, replied Aman- 
da, the excellence of this entertain- 
ment, taken in ſelect pieces, judi- 


ciouſly choſen, and well ſupported; 


80 


it is not at all ſurpriſing that it ſhould 
* have 


ACE GRE > 
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have gajnedthe approbation.of themoſt =» 
yorthy, while the bad lives of many in | 
this profeſſion haye juſtified ſuch cen 
ſures, and involved ſome in the general (| 
odium, who were deſerving of great re- i 
ſpect. Bur there have always been per- 1 


ſons who have thought and acted diffe- 
rently, as well as Mr. Addiſon; and it 
has been for this reaſon they have done j 


ſo 3 becauſe the danger and difficulty | 
which attend ſuch a calling, ſo greatly f 
| heightens the merit, of thoſegwhoengag- | 
ing in it from genius, have adorned. it 
allo by their private virtues. I am | 
happy in the knowledge of fuch cha | 
rafters, whoſe exemplary conduct and | 


whoſe, filial piety, would do-honour.co— _ |; 
h ſtation. . And it ſeems juſt. co dl 
_ the worthy of this W 44 
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(and they cannot enjoy converſation 


ſerves, in a letter to Mademoiſelle 


| queen! fickneſs, they ordered a Comedy 


; * ; that 
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not only becauſe ſociety is neceſſary to 
all, to refreſh the mind after labour, 


with different characters in the ſame 
f profeſſion) | but from gratitude 10 them, 
for having contributed to lighten the 


Cares 0 of life, by ſharing ji in the toil of 
theſe public « exhibitions. Voltaire ob- 


erat + C&S 


-Clairon, * That the Money deſtined 


to ; defray the expences of the theatre 
in Athens, 8 Was eſteemed ſacred, and 


never touched even on the moſt preſſing 


oceaſions; and in ancient Rome, ſays 
he, they went further; in a time of 


10 be played, and the diſtemper ceaſed; 
4 good phyſician will not be ſurpriſed 
at this, ſays Voltaire, for be Knows 
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Itisn not che leaſt encomium of! friend: | 
a wala Amanda, that i it 18 « coN- 
"nected with every ſentiment that adorns 
humanity; and while ĩt flies from 2 — 
mult and dimmpation, delights in every 
means of cultivating the underſtanding xl | 
and the heart. By cheriſhing this ſweet- 

neſs and dif) penſing this knowledge, true | 
friends a are the higheſt of allbenefadtorg 

for they give what wealth cannot pur- 


chaſe, and what time cannot deſtroy, . 


* / 
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"Many, ſaid Aſpaſia, have chought n 4 
tirement eſſential to the cultivation of 


Friendſhip, from the leiſare it Sies 
"for rheſe purſuits.” has 
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The e of F riendſhip ate ac- 


Ha „We die Babe, they a ariſe from feel- 
Df ing, andare nouriſhed in libervy ; ; they 
are the pleaſures of the mind, and ean- 
818 nb de perfectly enjoyed in the crowd 
"fpublic] life; but they n need not bee con- 
fined to a cell: In every Gtuation, that 
1s capable of reflection and virtue, 
— they may be found; but they will per- 
41 flouriſh the moſt ; in calm and pri- 
ate ſtations; even the benefits of ſocie- 
ww would be more felt, if its engagements 
were t more limirted, It is tobe lament- 
ed this i is not conſidered, for it isnot the 
ſeeing agreat dealof theworld (orcatch- 

ing as it were the outlines of a thouſand 

bop dc) that will fit us to live! in it with 
j enjoyment; but refleting thoroughlyon 
7 the characters we behold, wy taking 


the 
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N 
the intereſts of our fellow creatures to 


our hearts by a cordial attention to- 
ward them. | 


Superficial forms, and a numerous 
and tranſient acquaintance, ſaid Af. 
paſia, are ſeldom the cement of this 
kindnels z time and continual exertion 
of mind is neceſſary to produce theſe 
benevolent affections, and true chear- 
fulneſs is the reward of focial zeal x 
Whereas that inſipid gravity, or that 
noiſy buſtle that belong to the general 
forms of converſation, give an empty 
appearance of wiſdom and joy; and 
may be compared to what one ſays of 
certain vegetables, they are good in 
themſelves; but when ill prepared, 

| | they 
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they nouriſh vapours and indigeſtion, 
that trouble rather than aſſiſt the 
brain.“ . 


On reflection we ſhall find the 
greateſt men in all ages have given 
their teſtimony in favour of ſelect ſo- 
ciety, and a contemplative life. 


We are told of Plautus, the Roman 
poet and philoſopher, that he was 
given up in his youth to the vanities of 
the world; on his entrance into life 
he was a ſoldier, after this he tried his 
fortune at ſea; on his return he be- 

came a baker, a taylor, a merchant, 
and heaven knows how many profeſ- 
ſions he try*d, before he gave himſelf 
pp to the ſtudy. of philoſophy. One 
day 


C 9 2 
day being aſked in what ſituation he | 
he had found moſt repoſe and pleaſure, 
he thus anſwered : 


There is no condition in which a 
change is not deſired, no poſt of ho- | 
nour without peril, no riches without 1 
anxiety, no proſperity without end, | 
nor any pleaſure without wearineſs z, 

inſomuch that if I have ever enjoyed 
repoſe, it is fince I have devoted my- 
ſelf to ſtudy and contemplation. —Com- 
fiderationes ſur les moeurs. 


It is ſurpriſing, ſaid Amanda, that 
any ſhould have thought friendſhip | 
could be cultivated without leiſure ta 
unfold the heart, and converſe in per- 


fect liberty. In ſolitude, the ſoul, ab- 
ſtracted. | 


2 + 
ſtracted from the world, becomes im- 
proved and capacitated for friendſhip, 


It is the diſtinguiſhing privilege of 
F a reaſonable being to be capable of 
meditation; 1t not only enables him 
to form an union with thoſe admirable 
men in all ages who till live in their 
works, and ſhould live in our hearts ; 
but it affords a grand and delightful 
opening into many exalted ſcenes ; 
meditation allies men to angels. 


'T he ſublime pleaſures attending 
ſuch contemplations are beautifully 
deſcribed by a Mr. Norris in his lines 


en melancholy: 


| BY | | - « She 


(C1 
| She leads me through the woods and groves, , 
Makes me deſpiſe inferior loves; | 


I give my paſſions and my ſoul to thee, 
Thou darling friend refined melancholy. 


With thee I love to be, in ſolitude and deep 

& obſcurit ; 2 
*Tis truly ſaid, the brighteſt mind, ++ 
Is that which is by thee refined; 

Give me to know that true philoſophy, 
Which is inſpired by virtuous melancholy Fe 


There is a great diſtinction (though 
not always underſtood) between this 
exalted feeling of the mind, and that 
gloom which is cheriſhed in diſtreſs ; 
and leads ro wh. e and a total ſeclu- 
ſion from the world. al 


\% 
Man is not made to live wholly in. 
ſolitude; bur ſolitude is often ne- 
ceſſary for man, to ſtrengthen that 


virtue 


(78) 
virtue which the commerce of the 
world is apt to weaken and deſtroy, 


He may even be ſo great a ſufferer 
by che fenſibility of his heart, as to 
eſtrange himſelf for a time from man- 


kind; but reflection will direct his 
courſe to felicity and ſocial virtue, 


If the following ſhort ſtory from 
Les Socrets Helvetiennes, will not treſs 
| paſs on our ſubject, it has character 


and ſentiment (though mixed with 
ſome imagination) that will ſerve to 
illuſtrate this truth. 


The ſoul of Zipea was tender and 
ſincere; and his paſſion was exceſs of 
virtue: On his countenance was 

painted 


(4% ) 


painted the faithful expreſſion of a2 


heart which could wear no diſguiſe, 
His features, though irregular, had an 
irreſiftable charm, and one might 
read in his eyes, the diſtreſs he ſuffered 
for miſery, or the indignation he felt 
againſt pride, He was tremblingly 
alive on every view of this kind; and 
with great qualities and ſuperior 


graces, he ſucceeded with m—_— but 
was enyied by more. 


A | lively joy had enchanted his 
youthful years, ,and while he yet be- 
lieved, that what men thought, and 


ſaid were the ſame $ he remained in 
this facination. 


He 


e 

Hle had even given birth to ſocial 
enjoyment where it was not; and hl 
egnfirmed and heightened its delights, 


where it was in any degree to be 
found. | | 


But Zipea had yet only felt, he had 
till to reflect: The firſt falſhood he 
diſcovered cauſed his firft reflection: 
That was a bitter one, and what was 
worle it drew on many others. What 
he had thought only a miſtaken idiom 
in the language of others, his experi- 
ence now found a crvel reality. 


He pierced through the maſk of 
falſhood, and he bluſhed for the er- 
rors of men, Tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and ſecurity fled from his ſoul, 
0 The 
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The ſweet ſmile of i ingenuity was exi- 
el from his lips, and Zi pea was din 


inchanted. | 


Zipea was genen, But 3 
poiſoned the celeſtial pleaſure o of beni- 
ficence. He came to want himſelf, 
and the arrogance of his benefactor 
oppreſſed | him more than his migfore 
tunes, A profound gloom poſleſſed 
his whole frame, and clouded the 
* of bis mid. 


Als! fig. he, . un 1 i 
ſened his grief, why am I wretclied 


and forlorn I I have ſeen the world, 
but T have not diſtinguiſhed. —Haps 
Pan! is not in the crowd A crowd 

| is the abuſe of ſociety, and not the 
| | 'G* peaceful 


TIN 
peaceful nia it was deſtined to take 
by nature, Private life is the ſeat of 


happineſs, and on this. little theatre 
it can alone be found. 22 


1 8 


I . a uber e 1 venerate, 
more becauſe he 1 is virtuous than be- 


cauſe he is my parent. My! filial care 
ſhall rejoice his age, and his comfort 
will be nd Felicity. : g 


have a brother; heaven, not na- 
ture form'd the bond that united us. 


We will love and defend each other. 
F 1157S 


The mine of my heart is not 
onl y _—_ but full of tenderneſs. 


10 TY DE 9 2 


* have. eyen a friend Who is. 1 
L345 ITED: p * m 


— 


eu 
other ſelf. Heaven and Earth; of 
what do 1 then complain! 


| Theſe ſoothing reflections diſpel 
the clouds of grief, and calmneſs re- 
turn'd to the ſoul of Zipea. 


Inward peace reſtor'd his outward 
chearfulneſs ; - and when he met with 
thoſe who had injured him, his mild 
look announced their pardon, and he 
forgave the wicked for the ſake of the 
good, 


Zipea flies to his father's houſe. He 
arrives juſt as the funereal torches were 
ſiirrqunding the corpſe; of his patent; 
The advice of twenty ignorant phy- 
ſicians, whom a blind tetidertieſs had 
. collected 


4. 4& 
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colleQed round the ſick man, had eom- 
pletely finiſhed what an TT 
kad n _— 


% 


Tho? hi father had lefr' him his 
heir, time alone could relieve the 
grief of Zipea's heart. He deſired to 
mare his fortune with his brother; 

it appeared to him more equitable 
then to be the heir. But the brother 
inſiſted on the forms. A bad lawyer 
made out a bad title. — and Zipea was 
ruined. 


My Friend my Miſtreſs! yet re- 
main, ſaid he: — 1 am ſtill rich. My 
Friend] my Miſtreſs ! You ſhall both 
aid me to forget a prefidious world ! 


Lou ſhall aſſiſt me to plant flowers 
on- 


( 8s ) | 
on the tomb of my father: And, per- 
| haps ſome future day, the example 
of our diſintereſted hearts, will puri- 
fy the ſoul of that brother, who muſt 
tread our path to reap our pleafares. 


. Theſe delightful proſpects gave 
wings to the ſteps of Zipea. Already 
he approaches the retreat which con- 
tains all that is dear to him; but on 
his entrance, what does he behold? 
lis friend at the feet of his Miſtreſs ! 
Rage ſucceeds aſtoniſhment; and he 
flies, without uttering a fingle word, | 


from'a . 58 he willn never more 
n 


All che mien of life "I now 
collected in one point: He wanders 


he 


2 2 
| 3 
he knows- not whither, till exhauſted 
with fatigue and miſery, he falls mo- 
tionleſs on the ground. 


A peaſant, whoſe hut was not far off, 
carried him home, and committed 
him to the care of his wife. Their 
kindneſs reſtored him to ſenſe; and 
their benevolence and native ſimplicity 
'endear' d them to his heart. 


T0 W mind in ſolitude be 
often reſorted to a neighbouring 


wood: One day, when he ſtray'd be- 
vond his uſual walk, he obſerved a 


| path | in the hollow of a mountain ; he 
ll. follows it—it led to the mouth of a 
ll | tremendous cavern ; heenters—its hor- 


| 13 d relieve bis- defolated mind—ke 
| 
| 
| 


4 

ſighs. aloud—a hupdred hollow * 
repeat the ſound he continues to feel 
out his path, vhich leads him out of 
the cavern into a deep valley, ſur- 
rounded with pointed rocks—here he 
ſtopped ; and pauſing a- Whilg To 
this aweful abode of gloom and ſilence, 


laid Zipea, I will retire here will | 


ive, and here will I die here, with- 
out being branded for a viſionary, I 
may lift up my hands and my heart to 
heaven; and. here I ſhall eſcape the 
laugh of the unfeeling when I * 
over the errors of humanity, | 


£ 


5 I vil ſeek my bow and arrow ; the 
fruits of che earth will help to ſuſtain 
me; it is now I ſhall live in peace, 

and nothing will be wanting to Zipea. 


Theſe 


——— oo 
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Tes tete cab ttibiigrits of Liptg 
in the mofttent of delpalt: with thi 
Views he returned to paſs through the 
kiten, but witaling che part, ne 
comes but on 2 Arent ſpot from that 
de at firſt entered; and beholds à plain 
Haded with beautiful trees, on Whoſe 
branches! the birds catokd their ale 
tongs ” Ment 4 1 of e 1 


Fi: 1 * — 


4x dightfol tele recalled th 
rticertieſs of Zipea's heart. Alas 
erled be, what would I have done! 
all nature invites to ociety! and ſhall | 
the ſtream that runs from yon moun- 
tain, rellecting to my eyes the ſem- 
blance of my own form, be the only 
human 8 ? 1 ſhall ever more 


db 


| Come 
| 2 


—— — — — — — 


5 
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' Coithe; my unhappy biorket, "ty 
perjured miſtreſs, and my kante 
friend: come my worſt enemy, and 
view a monſter, the only one of his 


| ſpecies—O ſatiety ! who is that weck 4 


ſar ce can ſoy ty Biettngs?"* - 
© 4 WW 99 | 

Oerrcome by aged. ke Med ; 
in utteriog theſe Göde hen a piere- 
ing cry reſtbted Hint "ed ele; ER 


ats Up, and beflolds, not a peffidl- 


ous, but a true and tender miſtreſs; 
who had ſqught him in this deſart, 
znd not Hüdihg him, had Tived folitary 
for 4 year near that caverti to which 
chance Rad conducted the ſteps of 
Zipea. While his friend, with all the 
tenderneſs of returning friendſhip, was 


Feeping his loſs, and his own guilt; 


rendered 


6900 
pendered-extr unſucceſsful hs vir. 
tue dt oppoſed i it. 10 0095 ig 
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F „pes auitted his deſart without 


regtet, and ſought. out his penitent 


friend who had baniſhed, himſelf from 
the world. His brother, who had 


ſhed many tears over that gold, to | 
which he had ſacrißced his virtue; 


| Kucked with the ſight of his lang loſt 


brother, VS: Rl _ his ar. 
zune. . Of bi. 


\ . , 
; mp "ag, $ .+ 4 Ez 
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5 But the agitation of "Zipea's mind 


was too much for his frame, and a 


violent fickneſs made every one br ew. 
1 for * W „ en i bie 


* axtk ; 4 2 % 
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_- Happily 
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( 
Happuy a phyſician; whe confileed 


nature inſtead of art; and ho cheriſh- 
ed humanity beyond gold, cured Zipea, 
with little phyſic, and leſs parade; 


ind berame his — 


. 
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 Lipea was now ONCE. MORE {4 2 mil 
and happy being; proſperity made 


kim only the more modeſt, and the 
more indulgent, —He. felt that men 


could not be perfect, but chat they 


might be reformed, —His ſweetneſs diſ- 
armed even envy itſelf; and he left 
this leſon to his children, that to de · 
ſpair at all, is to deſpair too ſoon: 
and that men can never be happy 
themſelves, unleſs they contribute to 
dhe happineſs of ſociety. 

So, 


(gr) 
80 many, aid Afpaſia, have adopted 
the externes in their plan of Tife, that 
Antever tends to promote the propet 
union of folirude, and of ſociety, muſt 
be of fervice to mankind, J 


It would frem extraordinary if it 


was not i common, that perſons who 
| have nexer fitted themſelves by re- 


Reue to to enjoy converſation, ſhould 
p yet engage in it without beßtation, and 
of i it with rapture 55 


* not very difficult, ſaid Amanda, 

to i reaſons for this. It is owing 
in-ſome to a poverty of mind which is 
ſatisfied with ſound, inſtead. of ſenſe, 
in in others perhaps to a worſe motive, 
an impertinent defire of meddling with 


the affairs of others. Plautus has 


given 


1 
| WE. 3 
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given t the characters e of theſe ; galliping 


1. 1:44 44 I 


| chronicles with great humour 7 L 


Every thing they will n to 
KNOW, yet nothing know,” . 


They n dive into your breaſt, ad learn 


237 60. 1445 Wat ved ee 3 99 


your thoughts p reſent and future; 2 


inis („ Ein * 


nay, they can diſcover what the 4 


Uo II EH 2+ 


g whiſpered 1 in ber Highneſs ear — 1 


00 


tell what paſſed. in Juno! S + Chat v with 


a4 a 5 Denn * „„ 4 


Jove, They know what t neyer Was, 
gor ever will be; whether they praiſe 
br dilpralſe Tight or wrong, they e care 
bor bot eg whate'er they pleaſe. 


* eier 
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Too many there are "who by theſe 


- 234d. mY Las 


wenn artifices, feffen the virtues, and 


Place in the moſt conſpicuous light, 


. a Ls wb | | bhas 
the errors of their neighbours : "ar leaſt 


" | "1: _ 
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In chey talk — out of credit, 


and the invective falls where it ought. 
5 They become the vittimns of their 


wi thalive,” and par ke the blide 
of en e nen binchen 
They eat into themſelves for lack 


Of ſome body to hew and hack. 


„ 


J others, a deſire of diſplaying boom 


ſmall pittance of wit or knowledge, or 
2 love of diſputation or contradiQton, 


3 TI'S &s 


' they, call cloquent converſation, if 


There are even thoſe who 3 
fatyrize;. while they affect to praiſe; 


and there are not a few, whoſe vulgar 
ſheers, and idle witiciſms, paſs current 
wit 10% and ſuperficial" minds: 


but ſuch manners need very If ttle 


comment to mores their Baſeneſß, any 
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mote than the cuſtort of turming . 
abſent into ndicule, from envy, m m 
nee or ſome private pique; of 17 
thoſe errors incident to hutnanity, 
and in which, though in differens 


vaſe, all mankind a are r 


* 


Such Ot faid Aſpafia, whe- 
ther envy is their motive or not, may 
at leaſt be ſuppoſed ignorant enough 
to anſwer the character that Deme- 
trius gave of his ſoldiers. 

f : IA 4 nei; he ſent for 

Sulbon the philoſopher, and aſked | 
Men if any of his ſoldiers had pillaged 


ought out of the city; not one of 
them, anſwered ee * 


4 £4 : 8 1 40 8 "of ie N 
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8 Truly 
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_ Truly L have not ſeen apy of them; 
| faid Demetrius, who appear x0 hay 
| pilaged 7 ſcience. . a 


da, that the bonds of ſociety are 
weakened, and that friendſhip can 
never ſubſiſt with ſuch diſpoſitions 
as theſe, They have generally their 
ſource in idleneſs; and a want . & 
that employment for the mind, it 
natural activity requires. . 


The, Romans; we abe informed 
divided the day into two diſtinct ſcenes 
the one for ſtudy or buſineſs, the othef 
for ſuch exerciſes and amuſements as 
would preſerve t the mind and the body 


in full vigour. 
The 


(97 ) 


The firſt hours in the afternoon, 
(for ſupper was their great meal) were 
allotted to bodily exerciſes; and in 
them the youth of faſhion practiſed 
martial feats of activity. Perſons who 
loved ſedate amuſements met together 
in their gardens, marble cloiſters, and 
galleries, which were of à pradigious 
length, diſcourſing gravely or plea- - 


ſantly according to their different hu- 


mours : and hither reſorted the Poets 
to recite their works. How agreeable 
to good ſenſe were ſuch diviſions of 
their time. 


1 
1 


In this admirable induſtry, all na- 


ture was their example, and ought to 


be ours; for all nature is full of acti- 


vity, and from the domeſtic animals 


3 that 


—— 
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that guard our ſafety; and even from 
che litele fly that enlivens our board, we 


may learn leſſuns of attention and 
* $02 ee ae 
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aasee of mind gives alacrity to 
the heart. It is often the ſource of 


health, and always the friend of good - 


nels; for it is the ſpring of that true 
Joy which is the nobleſt foundation of 
virtue, 


JT could almoſt ſay, that an active 
chearfulneſs is the very ſoul of virtue 


What evils attendant on ſloth does it 


not diſpel? And what a favourable 


2 does it caſt on the en 4e 


9 1 
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1 1 very pleaſantly recorded in 


{avour of induſtry, that Cupid being 


aſked 


{yu <0 


aſked one day of bis mother Venus, 
hy he did not attack the Muſes; 
anſwered, that he found them ſo fair, 
ſo wiſe, ſo virtuous, and ſo conſtantly 
employed, one in the ſpeculation of 
the ſtars; another in the calculation 
of numbers; a third in geometry; 2 
fourth in heroic poems; a fifth in 
comic interludes; a ſixth in tragic 
ſtrains; a ſeventh in melodious airs; 


an eighth in the compleateſt manner 
of writing on all ſubjects; and the 
ninth in the inveſtigation of all ſciences 
and arts, both liberal and mechanio; 
that approaching near unto them, he 
unbended his bow, ſhut: his quiver 
and extinguiſhed his torch ; thraugh 
ſhamie and fear, that by miſchance 
he | iche do cheer ſome 1 
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dice, and then put off the fillet that 
bound his eyes, to admire their in- 
duſtry, and liſten to their melody,” | 


There is an important leſſon to pa- 
rents, ſaid Aſpaſia, contained in this 
little ſtory ; was it attended to, edu- 
cation would begin where it generally 
ends; and the acquiſition of know- 
ledge would not be limitted to a few 
years only ; while abſent from parents, 
where a public education is adopted, 
and when the judgement has ſcarcely 
begun to ſhow itſelf; but an induſtri- 
ous application to every ſtudy, ſuited 
to the capacity and ſtation, would be 
purſued as the conſtant and choiceft 


employment of life, 
Ys + he. agg F 8 
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And, indeed, if we cohſider the 
progreſſive nature of the human mind 
in its full extent; we may Juſtly ſay, 
that its education is not completed at 
' fixty, any more than at fixteen, and 
that futurity alone will unfold with 


clearneſs thoſe powers of thought and 


underſtanding, which, however it may 
check our vanity; or humble our 
pride, are in a ſtate of comparative 
darkneſs in this world. © 


Bit when the foul is bam, far death is noughit 
Bur the ſoul's birth, and ſo we ſhould it call 5, 


Ten thouſand things ſhe ſees beyond her thought, 


And i in an unknown manner knows them all. 
Sir Jotin Davies; 


To fit the ſoul for this happy exal- 
tation, ſaid Amanda, is the important 
73D H 3 buſineſs 
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buſineſs of human life ; and pethaps 

nothing will be found to contribute 
more to this than friendſhip, becauſe. 
all its feelings reſpect the heart and 
the underftanding, and therefore it is 
of ſuch immenſe ne to boelety. | 
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But we have yet only viewed this 
ſubject, continued Amanda, i in a ge- 
neral nabe t; there are many conſider- 
ations reſpecting the particular diſ- 
charge of friendſhip, which are of great 


importance to the perfect knowledge 
of it. And though they have been 
often diſcuſſed, and are of a ſerious na- 


tue. they will not be treated by us as 


was that lecture on Moratity given by 
Diogenes. 5 s J 10 Wr 


Obſerving 
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Obſerving his hearers were-no wit; 
attentive to his diſcourſe, on a ſudden 
he ſet up ſinging ſorne ludicrous; and 
fooliſn ſong; as if he meant to ſet 


them all a dancing; they no ſooner 


perceived him in this humour, then, 
they inſtantly crowded about him; where 


wen he en them an fear 


b : 4 
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ally. ballad, when a uſeful, ſubje&, 5 
tending to the right impro lewent of 


your lives and manners, has paſt u un. 
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barvrally ariſe, on a more particular 
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e l been very much dotbted 
„hihi artackinents betteren perſons 
of unequal capacities, were likely to 

ptove lafting; but as friendſhip! is 
formed more by ſentiment and man- 
ners, than by extent of knowledge; 
and that a perſon of a moderate Capa- | 
city may have a very feeling heart: 
ſuch an union appears to me by no 
means incompatible, if there is a cor- 
reſpondence of inclination, which is 
the 5 cement 40 mne 


112 | 


1 you mean by this, Kid yon 
that the temper ſhould be the ſame ? 


Some have thought ſuch a ſimiliarity 
neceſſary, replied Amanda, but I did 
not refer to this; but to an agreement 


of 


( 20s ) 
of taſte and manners. The anſwer. of 


Dante will illuſtrate my meaning: 


Happening to be on a viſit to the 


famed Can, Prince of Verona, who 
was not however fond of ſcholars, and 
eyen preferred ribaldry to their conver- 
ſation; ſuſpecting that this did not 
raiſe him in Dante's opinion, and be- 
ginning to be weary of his company, 
he one day took occaſion to ſingle out 
one of the libertine crew he entertain 
ed, and after high praiſes of this man, 
turning to Dante, he ſaid: 


wonder have it i MS this bt 6b 
low is beloved by us all, as giving us 
the pleaſure which we really do not 
| 4 fin 


7 | e d 
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gs Tin in » Vout co EStnpany, ile as yo at are 
ire... e Dam] 


8 Sur, d were the Poet, you woilld 


not wonder at this; if you conſidered,” | 


that our love of any proceeds from 
their! manners being ſuitable, and their 


| diſpolitions | being ſimilar to our: own; | 


2 II } 5 * * 7 148. 


But though two ere of different 


8 1 BL 


capacities may unite, their oppoſites" 


could not, for the reaſon juſt given; 

an enlightened mind could not mix 
with a ſtupid one, nor a malevolent 
or vicious character with one that was 
virtuous and tender-heatted; nor could 
art and incerity continue long fnited,” 
if through the innocenc e of the one; 


1 4 4 N 7. 
e 4 2. 901511] 14 3 7101 9 1 and 


. 1831 * 
and the artißce of the 91 42 1. they dud; 


formed a connection. 


9 
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As to original temper, a too great 
conformity in this reſpect is not always 


uſeful, to friendſhip ; melancholy re. 


quires to be enlivened, and "vivacity, 
to de moderated A, haſty t el Per, 
might become an * one, by con- 


tradiction and paſſion; and a placid 


1 


one inſipid, if united with the ſame: 


4 94775895 


ſome variety in natural temper, may 
therefore be of uſe to cement this 


110 


union. E 100; odo bio RY 
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; Comeille, ſaid. A * intro- 
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a an example of this in one of his 
plays; wherein. Seleucus and Antjo-, 
cy preſerve the ſtricteſt friendſhip, 
though 
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Adag che one is haughty afd im- 
petuous, the other flexible and calm. 
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Caſfins is atfo a well known tkample, 


that this union may be maintained 


between perſons of vey oppo 


lite en. 


ae 
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If ſimilatity of temper is not neceſ- 
fary, continued Aſpaſia, why ſhould 
any have argued. for «yp the of con- 
dition! in this union ? ? | 


-4 = 
, 4 : ; 4 
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it was, ſaid Amanda, becauſe they 


were ignorant of Its nature; friendſhip 
8 is 


The Mifanthrope of Moliere pre- 
ſents à fimilar inftance in the cha- 
ritets of Alceſtes and Philinthes; 
and the Friendſhip of Brutus and 


i 
£ 
y 
y 
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15 formed from. mere inclination. and if 
| | | | | 

| 

| 


with the rank or circumſtances, but 
with the ſouls of men: reſpect and de- 
ference may be due to the former, 
but affection can never be exacted as 
a debt. It is free as nature itſelf; and 
the tribute of the heart alone. {+ 


$ 


* AC 
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It ĩs for this reaſon thoſe perſons are 
incapable of friendſhip, who are daves N 
to rank, and who aim at being thought 
great. | +8 end FH 


o . . « 
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"Thei, imaginary omen © is, 
really amuſing ; and their paſſion. for 
citing great names with familiarity, 
and | conceiving themſelves entitled " 


e ſuch ſublime. quotations ; F 
or .J 
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px for the moſt diſtant congtio with 
eb perſons. 117 M4135 v.10 2 984 B 93 


| 's * > Song. 4a} of 1 

They 3 Ba one in 1 1 of 
the, maggot, who took a, journey to 
Paris, ſays La Motte, on the back of 


an ox; and humbly aſking pardon a 


the end of it for the great fatigue, he 
had cauſed him; who is that aboye 


there that ſpeaks. to me, ſays: the ox 


with a hoarſe voice! Tis 1, ſays th 
maggot; and pray who are you; 


Look here, ſays the maggot, and 


ſhows... himſelf, Tis mighty well 
friend, replied the ox; bur Who i in the 
name of wonder .would ever .havs 
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"You ktiow, faid Aſpafis, that” the 
advantages of education fe thought 


to be in the ſcale of rank and fortune 


* * 
* 
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Allowing this, replied Amanda, 
(which is not always the caſe) we find 
exalted minds in inferior ſituations, 
and often little to boaſt where moſt 
might have been juſtly expected: it 
the ſuperior in rank or fortune forgets 
not, they are always to make the firſt 
advances; provided they feel that 
friendſhip ſeeks not equality, but makes, 
it, (as Alexander ſo nobly aſſerted of 
Hepheſtion, when the Queen of Da- 
nus fluted bim inſtead of that Prince ? 
lou were not deceived mother, ſays 
1 this heroe; he too is an Alexander ) 
ud if the inferior in theſe diſtinctions 
adheres 


om 
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adheres do thoſe public laws of good 
breeding and deference to a ſuperior, 
which modeſty. of nature as well as 
cuſtom preſcribes ; the attachment of 
ſuch perſons may-be as durable as de- 


_ lightful, and the more fo from the 
delicacy which bath minds muſt have 


to render it perfect. 


Many in ſo ſtrict a friendſhip as 
this, ſaid Aſpaſia, have thought an 
entire communication of ſentiments 
allowable what i is your opinion? 


"The . friends feel in theſe effu- 
fions of the heart, faid Amanda, are 
perhaps of all delights the moſt ex- 
qviſice; but where honour dwells i in 
the foul, they will never .paſs its 
limits: 


£ 


limits: and friendſhip dannot there- i 
fore comprehend any confidence placed | | 
in . party by another. 4 i" 


| We dall be open to the inet 
particular, in what concerns ourſelves; \ | 
| 
| 


but we ſhall conſider whatever is con- 
| ded to us by others, as à ſacrtd des 


poſit, which claims our inviolable 
ſecrecy. 


* * ' 
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\ Would not this with many beget 2 1 
Jealouſy of that preference they thought \1 

due to the warmth and extent of their 
N ſaid Afpaſia NN 
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It would betray great weakneſs iF i i 
Ui, reply'd Amanda; for there is ati 
affurance attending ſuch ah affion 
ho other 3 which excludes all 

| I ſuſpiciohz 


f Geog — 


non steht die Dohmen Nor? 
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ſuſpleion, and thoſe frivolous debates 


which diflolve ſo re connexions in 
be & 1Shiy a0 3 
Let thoſe, whom . circumſlance, | 
hom pleaſure, or intereſt; whom 
a taſte alone unites, be on their guard 
againſt a rupture they ought every 
moment to expect. 


They may love, as an ancient ad. 


+ * 35 1 4 


E 


viſed, as if they were to hate: They 


may break through the Jays of ho- 
Nour, o ſatisfy the caprice of | that 
mind they, are leagued with J but true 
friends. will diſdain ſuch little fears, 
and ſuch mean conceſſions; they, wil 


paſs. their. lives in enjoying, and not 


en iir pe O1 
merely i in proving their. friends ; they 
, wil 


ENOIER 


F | 
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will not- interchange; every mark of 
k induel: with them, and yet dfeaa 
ſome lurking poiſon under a maſł ot 


cordiality. 


It muſt have been from the ben Ibes 
beheld in friendſhip, faid Aſpaſia, fo 
deteſtable a maxim could ever have 
been tolerat dvd... 


We may indeed be miſtaken, con- 
tinued Amanda, though ſincere in 


friendſhip ; but what of "Ear ? 
16 it ſo great a ſhame to be de- 


Of Th. , ; It T4 
ceived, that, to avoid h we would 


renounce the joy we may hope for ih 
ſo te 7 nder : A union? if on this Account. 


22182 


de mi ouſt live in eternal ſu ſpicion, we 
muſt} give up friendlhip; fo 4 the vat 

foundatibn of it is hereby delkropedk. 
"and n its ruth can only de Tae 
"Roſe mercenary and attificial con. 
12 nexionz, 


: 
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nexiotis; Which are, of All things * 
fs, de ben def et 
ki ignorance and vanity muſt 
thoſe poſſeſs, who expect to paſs thrbꝰ 
life, without ſome check on their hap- 
pirieſs, or tellexion oft their diſcern. 
ment f 0% A 21514 {gi 


[4 5 


or" may appear to many a ſtrange” 
confeſſion ; but I own I find no ſhame 


in being deceived z for it is only pay- 
ing the tribute of humanity ; but 1 
mould find a great dend in eee 
deceit. 4 390 JG 
if we judge of YO by dz 1 
what a proof is it of a bad heart if © 


we think. ourſelves the ny perfons of 
** FR } 2001309336 Um Worth 


Gh) 


worth and hanour, what pride and 
injuſtice are we guilty, of} It vas ſaid 
by Cæſar, who had no Jeſs under- 
ſtanding than valour, I had rather 
periſh once, than ſulpect for ever t 
| His death ede me che anger b. 

ſibly for this noble declaration; and. 
becaule he received it in a treacherous. 
manner, from the man he had taken 
as cauſed Anthony to cry out Brutus 


eee 4 tied 1 ; 97) . Br 


A 13 bun bugs {i 
1 "I not * ad Afpakia * a 


perfect friendſhip can ſubſiſt, where 
the leaſt ſuſpic ion is ĩndulged; and it 
is immediately ſeen, for nothing can 
eſaape an erden dice ngentt . 


is in cheſe minute attentions its very 
13 charm 
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arm © and they now "Vittte 


1Qi 1 V Mo" N. 
41 8 frlend ip, who "a6" not feel tel 
5 99101 D 
importance: theſe are the delights of 
tene erneſs, thels are its uy re- 


wards! Shah 


| 8188 _—_— l * Tr : _ - 
I Perſuaded that he can ſeldom have 


the power to ſerve a friend on impor. 
tant occaſions; a truly affectionate 
mind will cheriſh with the greater 
care all thoſe kind and ſoothing of. 


ces towards him, the force of which 
ate only known to hearts ey. de. 


vored to each other, 


__ 


1 
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It is true the arrogant and ceremo- 
nious lay claim to ſuch marks of re- 
ſpect, and receive the fadow of them 


from 8 and intereſted minds; 


4 buy 
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219 4 
by yon free a Stora 
1595 es fr rom voluntary expreſſ ons of 
love. : and how foon would theſe end, 
CYLLTE 
were they once to be ſuperciliouſly 


exacted. 


- \ 
wt af 3 


2168 can hardly be too often repeated, 
becauſe ſo many diſtreſs themſclys 


IF & ; © x 


(and yet. reproach their friends with- 
out meaſure, if they fail in the mi- 


nuteſt inſtance of attention or reſpe& 
to their haughty humours),. that 
friendſhip never did, nor could exiſt 
with any thing like a claim, or ex- 
action, with arrogance of ny or 
with ſuperciliouſnels of manners. 


3 


| 
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Theſe: are the gorgons that infeſt re 
common connections of life; but ſym- 


pathy is far * beyond the reach of their 
W uy 


91 
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"Its is, 1 nal faid Aſpaſia Grim 
that liberty che mind enjoys in youth, 
andi its natural diſdain of all ſuch vain 
pretenſions, that the friendfhips form- 
ed in chis- period of fe, are eſteemed 
more petfes than thoſe of matter 
«pe, | 1 
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ee people, ſaid A Avid 
pra a contrary judgment; among 
that unhappy number, ſay they, 
where a had education has corrupted 
the heart, the capacity for friendſhip 
ve be wholly loſt, though the diſpo- 
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In 500 the heart is i indeclt prone 
to friendſhip, but it is alſo liable to, 
very grievous miſtakes in the atdch. 
ments it forms: and it is poſi ibſe, 
that even in the moſt amiable dif) po 
tions, the real feelings are ſeldom as 
clearly known in youth, as in after 


* 
7 : = "= 41 2 91 ay 
1 * 
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"There is truth in theſe obſervations, 
fuppoſing them made of characters 
in general but in particular inſtances 
they have no force: in ſuch minds, 
what Chriſtina ſays of cnet G7 7 5 


ene to ende, dr 
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Good ente is of all ages, it — 
not old, and is nover a child: the vi- 
gour of mind and body conſtitute 
true youth; they who poſſeſs it till 
death, like Cyrus and Seſoſtris, and 
ſome others, die young at all ages. 


It is natural however, that a know-, 
ledge of mankind, and the many falſe 
pretenders to affection the world will 
preſent to view, ſhould raiſe the value 


of true friendſhip, and render it ſtill 


a w Fees feeling ns 

As to tho —_———— armed N 
youth, which are generally ſtiled friend- 
ſbips; they are rather ties created by 
neighbourhood, and kept vp by cuſ- 


10 


tom: and as RY were formed, ſo 


25 | | they 
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they are almoſt always difſolyed« by 

e in m period 

ahn d e bnitn do 4008 
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To * the e ſaid Abate ib 

is not youth alone, Who are governed 

by cuſtom, and ſubject to the Oy 


ERR by circumſtance. 2 
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We are all in a great degree at leaſt 

the creatures of habit: how few in 
5 any rank of life can trace their actions 
beyond the current line of example: 
and what allowance is due to * 
characters on this account.” 1 e 


L #4 « E "= 1 * q * r 4 
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It 18 tur! f in claim to copy 


hence Wites their ſocial maniters When 
they become men, they learn to think 
13 as 
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a6 well as to act from habit, and 
therefore it is chat ſo fem judge for 
tbemſelves; or ever riſe beyond a cer- 
tain mode of conduct plan'd ready ; 


fm. Tr Who Arnett af 


This - i conduct, ſaid 
Amanda, (if you will allow me that | 
expreſſion,) very ſenſibly affects the 
behaviour of men in the moſt friendly 
intimacies of life ; for when once the 
effect of novelty is over in theſe 
connection s, the whole fabric of friend- 
ſnip ĩs broken to pieces, on the ſmalleſt 
error perceived i in the machine. 


| N wonder therefore if that ſym- 
thy, whereby the mind is probed to 


s N * teceſſes, (and. which 
1 6a; 
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( n 
dean alone bare ſuch a probe) acki be 
a ne and ſtriking . 0 es 


"w_ nd mankind! AA 
9 Baht 36 wendig. | 


405 
10 0 think Jultly, is an immenſe 45 | 
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quiſition—and to at from the oil 18 * 
Dag >; £344 4 1 
beyond a world! The man wh ho” oes 


= 11 14; 1 N * 105 ys 
this uniformly, is a great, an 
Fe QUT bas 


ever be a a happy, being! 
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Ny e e (in CG no ud d 
How much is it itchereforem eee 
that youth were brought up to diftin- 
gaifh, rather than'to imitate gcthat this 
might become their exalted character 
and they might unite that modeſty, 
which real” knowledge Creates, with 
HI 35 5 S101 8 Se 28 et chat 
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dn eppes ef hearts een is: * 
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To: dork; this ds, Laid 
Aſpaſia, education ſhould be chiefly 
inte hd, for the aiming to ſhaw-off 
the petty acquiſitions of childhood 


and of youth, appears to me (though 
it is the common mode of inſtruction) 5 
to lay the foundation of that vanity, 
which is the greateſt obſtacle to ſenſe | 


— , 
+ * 
— — 


k hon, a worſe conſequence, faid Aman: 1 


ir 
da while it amuſes the ignorance, or | 


flatters he vanithn o of parents, an 4 of | 


13; iff 4 4 4 


reaghers, 1 it often begets envy, and ma- 
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levolence, 1 in the hearts of children.— 
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How, different was the conduct, and 


the 


c 226") * | : 


ere of 2 — 
Socrates! „ eee eee 


The effects that are 8 
by education can hardly be omitted, 


faid Aſpaſia, in the view, of Friend- 
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"Hip, for humility 1 is the truelt cement = 
'6f "this affection: Were juſt and 


generous principles, therefore, inſtilled 
into youth, and a love of virtue in 
-others, rather than a conceit of them- 
elves; if they were led to acknow- 


ledge the various talents they beheld, 
or the gifts of providence ſuited to 


WW 9 


each particular mind, rather chan by 


emulating every thing, to become per- 
ect in in nothing, but a neglect of. their 


own underftandings ; How, many 


* Ee -— 


bearts would be cordially united in 


K 


"Friendſhip, who from a falſe turn of 


3 hl 


mind- 
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mind ũn youth. become pernicious, or 

contemptible characters, in after life. 
And ſuch principles can alone produce, 
that eſſential proof of affection, the ge- 
nerouſly excuſing, but diſcovering to a 


FIC the faults of which we obſerve 


Lett > 2 
him guilty and yer many believe, that 
7 , ſtrong pay, is the e ſecuriry 


of F riendſhip. . 
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So far from ths replied Amanda, 
that I am convinced Friendſhip,owes 
its ruin in many caſes, to that very par- 
tlality, on on Which it Was originally 
founded — Partiality ſhould, it 
nut form an eſſential part of this 
union 3 but it ought not to be 
corifidered as the whole. We ſee in 
n characters the fruits of this de- 
| ception, 


„„ 


* once en wah 
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A want of uo an n oppoſition 
of ſenciment, a tyranical or capricious 
diſpoſition of mind; but above all a 


only to break out with Tedoubled 
force when this veil is removed by 
N or worn away 9 time. 2 
The more perfect our finite 
therefore i is, the leſs blind mall we 
be te o che errors of our friend, and 
the1 leſs willing to conceal them when 
they ou ought to be mentioned; but that 


ret charm which is fpread « over af 
$i! 391 3 * 1 
| | ſion 


teption; where we cannot doubt aß · 


want of principle and truth of heart, 
lie often hid for a time by the faſcin - 
ating influence of partiality! But it is 


CE 


 Jodtion will not render ſuch * 
irkſome as ĩt muſt be in the common 


mrcachments of oy 


* 
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"Thar ingenuous 1 that 
e familiarity which baniſhes all 
ſtudied phraſes, and uſeleſs ceremo- 
nie, will aſſure the motive of ſuch 
-fineerity 3 and render it an additional 
bond of union. 7 

eh ende are the only perſons 
PP, have a right to blame, (except 


any offence is offered to the avowed 
principles of the mind,) and they will 
be the firſt to excuſe; for they are 
konvinced, chat thoſe who would poſ- 
ſeſe friends without wy" wut be 

content to live * 91. 
2 | It 
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1 is this, honeſty jt” 8 
© Alpa, that renders friendſhi ip 


the, moſt useful diſpoſition, of the 
mind and on theſe principles a friend 


may praiſe without e as well. 
As blame without offence! _ 
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© Tub praiſe, ſaid Amanda, enlightens | 
ihe. mind, "Ind ſheds, a warmth on it, 5 
that nouriſhes and unfalds1 its virtues; 
but flattery makes faults into merits, 


admires you for qualities you pöſſeſs 


not, and very r much exaggerates thoſe 
you really have: praiſe delights i in 


| acknowledging every grace, dwells 


upon it with a tender pleaſure; and 
ſeems to forget itſelf in rendering Þ - 


kind'a a tribute. to worth. It is the very 


oppoſite of envy. and wounds it to the 
V K heart; 


+» 4 
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beat vit that ge nuine ref ee Which WW 


ale Nn the 70 and of which dell. 


cate minds” are alone enpuble, give” 3 


| ſuck praiſe ſe all the charm, NT 


A che poiſon of _— LL! 
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which, Canute. beſtowed on his ſervile 
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courtiers, is a Ariking le leffon for vey 
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Fcophant, and the waves of the ea 


| could as oon be ſtopped by the breath 


of. Kings, as truth, or goodneſs exiſt. 
in che heart . a paraſite — 
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At true friend, continued Amanda, 


whether praiſed or blamed, will be ſen- 
fible of the friendſhip ſhewn. bim; 5 he 4 
will refleft, that however me pen 


$5364 — 


Avro J the 


— 
: we 
LC 9 « 4 


& = 


{292 ), 
the giver, with delight, it night thee 


1 5 T3711 


been _with- held but that ic coſts, 4, 
friend, ſo much to blame, and in a 
tender heart it is ſo perfe a proof of - 


friendſhip, that. ſuch tenderneſe can, 


2 


ſcarce ever be recompenſed a8 it de- | 

ſerves: and here ! it ſeems almoſt need- | | 
leſs to mention the baſeneſs thoſe” are | 
guilty of, who inſtead of this open | 


* and frank behaviour, condemit their 1 | 


friends when abfent, or allow vetiers 1 
in their hearing to ſpeak reproachfutly i 
of them; when we can do this, . | 
may be ſure our affection is at a very © | | 
boy. ad. | DE 1 

| 11993 DRE 2013.2 q 


| Pliny the younger was charged 4 
with making all his friends into pat · 


ters of perfection. en Jad. Pita) Ui 
gi ol K 2  Iom I 


. ) 


I'own'the crime, ſaid he, and I ho- 


nour myſelf for it; who are likely = 


to know my friends ſo well as I do; 
but if chey are better acquainted with 


them, why envy me ſo en a 


n e 7 Gov ns: 
1 5 edriſe theſe W to carry elſe 
a hn their malignant delicacy they 
will find enough, ready to adopt a5 
diſcernment, their cenſures on their 
friends. As for me, I can never be 
al I love mine too well. ne) 
2 N UA 
"Thoſe 5 are i of loving 
thus tenderly, ſaid Aſpaſia, will never 


fail of friends; our credit. and our 


purſe may be employed in their fa- 
e this manner * un ins: 


150 4 A orkas 


t 
T 


or! 1 HIE u of. 133 7 0 | RC 34 
cludes By but * far beyond ſuch 


fr Vir Wi 51 d . 
e nn | 
| rt 31 360 
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In the common oe of life, the 


— who receives a favour is bound 
to acknowledge i it, continued | Amanda; 

but in friendſhip it is be” who confers 

it, by the delight of rendering happy 


he is amply rewarded, 'and —_ in. 
. more than he has given. 


* & Þ * 4 
o 5 . 1 1 N 8 990 2 4K 
ga 1 5 : 
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— 


Can friendſhip" f ſubſit then, fad 
Aſpaſia, without acknowledgment. for 
W received ? pe ON W en 
Such favours, \peplic@ Amanda, 
ſhould be confeſſed as a proof of bel 
tenderly loved, but not as à debt the” 
remembrance of which is painful. 


K 4 How 


— —— — — — ron 


wt + 
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2 
i 


: How far therefore from friendſhip 
is that careleſsneſs of 9 Which 


ſuffers 2 friend to ſeek. what he really 
needs] 8 
The cloak of Socrates came too 
late, as a proof of friendſhip, hugh 
it WA$ Sen, with ſincerity. 
bud 
15 1 had money, ſaid this God like 
man, I would buy me a cloak ! And 
that Ancient, Who calmly reſigned to 
death for want of aſſiſtance, with this 
patient confeſſion to thoſe v who then 
ſurrounded him: 


£34 Þ 45 7 * 
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Had you wiſhed my. lamp to laſt, 


2 III ” 
* 4 N 1 


1184 24D 


Won ; Little 


» % 
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R 18 Would baye furniſhed. it with a 


Pa. 
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„ 
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nie oil | was a moſt aſieting er. 
| Umple of this ganas negligeties! 


my 


I. 5 
8 
- ; 


An aBtive tenderntſs is the very 


foul of friendſhip; when that ceaſes, 


en! 18 r. ever toft, ] 3 


007 


© 
% 
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It is — ſaid Aſpaſia that 
humanity could be ever debaſed by 
_ fuch fatal inattentions as theſe; and 
they can ſearcely be named with 
friend p- but there are, I fear, many 
errors in the human mind, which will 
22 . require all the generoſity of the moſt 

perfect affection to 1 over n to 


forgive. 


+ 


07 


W '$ various 1 are the motives of men's 
Kondvek „ laid Amanda, tht we muſt 
K 4 know 


— — — * —ẽ 


| Epenrtheſe-welb/before wear) in An 


'C 6 


_ cale determine e eee 
ene 3 io eee Non 
nguc th BY 29 nol es ny tdi og! 
8 natural temper, ne- 

ceſſity of ſituation, the degree of un- 
derſtanding, and even the effects of 
prejudice; will be always conſidered 
and uſed as palliatives on ſuch occa - 


Rr by ſenſible and feeling: minds. 


loebnim Ar 05134979 72 
5 Of this we may be FORM bet tele 
who! dannot forgive va fault when 
it bas been acknowledged; or Who 
having allowed it was to be forgiven, 
are yet ſo ungenerous as to bring lit 


again to view, are not only incapable 


of ſriendſhip but muſt even be deſti- 
tute of vittue am benevolence z; and 
119 ND | ſuch 


P 


a 1 
Cn,» Il 
ſuch a diſpoſition ĩs not om the maſi ö | 
unkindandunpleaſant, but it is alſo the | [ 
moſt unſerviceable turn of mind we 1 
can poſſeſs, in a ſhort . en 


4 frail. world! "gt * , 0.311 2 7 


* 


22 
This unwillingneſs to be candid we 
Charitable towards others, ſaid Aſpaſia, 
always ariſes from "ignorance; pride, or- 
ſelf-ſufficiency-in ourſelves, and often 
from all of them united. The minds uf 
ſuch perſons are fed by flattery, and 
they are the conſtant * of idle 
report. 1 155 0990 ui JI 


ngo 27 £54. 4; DIWOLL, gitVBO 
It is a en truck, that 
idle and falſe reports bears ung 
limited ſway; and with its“ fatal 
Poiſon invades the peace of men in 
NP every 


— 
— — um = 
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Every glaſs, e of life, Bur it is in low 
; and. envious minds it mines tr um- 


. Phant! And by the cruel ratagers 
Wich which it ſupplies them, arms i its 


5 whole force againſt dear anda approved 
3481331. 
friends, . thi N 
5 ih 5f Ji < 


© True friends, faid Amanda, may 


= #4i+ vt 


_ alway ys eſcave the effects of that en ey, 


J 2 212 


. which would ruin their friendſhip and 


TAL. 2 n 


their peace, by avoiding all malignant 


I 


report, and by ſhunning every officious 


Jr, 


reporter of ſcandal and folly. 


8 


1515 When once known, boch perſon 
ought to be dreaded a as a plague; for 


"mh 75 D ar TITE 


III! blyuod! ww 


re are it in ruth the peſts of ſociety. 
8 01554 


* WP : Wis 4 
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"Be arpocrates: 
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„ 
"” 1. rpocrates, the Gad of hrs 


l 14 9 e ern 


among the Egyptians, Was "pid urdd 
with his finger upon his mouth, and a 
wolf 's ſkin, full of eyes upoh his Höul- 


1.007" 2108 1 


ders: The peach tree was conſecrated 
to him, whoſe leaf is ſhaped like the 


tongue, and its fruit like the heart. 
| Whoever falls i in the way 'of theſe har- 


150190 


pies, | mould ſtop their ears, 40 wel Mas as 
their lips, if they would Gene 
| that conſecrated emblem of truth v which 


1 4" q 


was offered in honour of this G0 
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Can there be a moment's debate, not 
SAVVY we + 


only whether we ſhould liſten to ſuch 


10133 208 PIER | $ 28 


Perſons or t0 a friend? (but vel er 
01 10 Y 14 

We ſhould liſten to FR per ons at 

al?) A yery little examination of the 


29 8730 
characters, 
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1 9190. 1 
daredaviarotid” us vill p prove there 
mould be none, | | 5 25 . 


4 Even if a friend falls into vice, they 
| ſhould never be abandoned, till every 
means has been employed i in vain for i 
their reformation; if this ſucceeds not, 
and the character is ſo altered as to be 
no longer the ſubje& of affection it It mu . 
ceaſe. But true F riendſhip, tho' loſt, | 
wu never turn to | hatred; we al 
openly Gekend, and lament their miſe. 
ryjtho” we cannot vindicate their con- 1 


dul PRONE #ihing will induce us to 


err 


pots i in us, for as one has beautifully. 


*% >» —_ 
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ok : * There 


(#34 J 
« There is a a reſpect due to the 


7 14 Ve 


manes of departed Friendſhip, as well 


F 266 


as to a a departed Friend 1» 


N PW 


4.45 11 ige 171 
l ik an an eclairciſſement mit 2 Friend is 
neceffary,it it will be fo conducted if poſ- 


51 $ 


ſible, as to redouble every former ten- 


derneſs ; ; but it is always, to be dreads: 
ed, for there i a ese in this WANs" 


eee, 


the moſt generous e it 10 
indiſpenſable; and if a breach of 


*; 7s * F 


F riendſhi p Is the conſequence, it ĩmaſt 


9.20 73-41 


prudent, as vell as moſt, honoprable, 


81 13 


to be ;wholly ileng concerning 0 


for 0 en enter into any explanation with ist 


indifferent perſons about ſo tender 
; T7 bs an 


— 


6 


an engagement; appears tome o 
be a very demeaning, and muſt bea 
— n 


— 


: 


ry is, yery dh aid Aſpaſia, dum 
the view, of this affection, that in a 
private. ſtation of life, it is moſt likely 
to come to perfection 3 and that even 
adverſity i itſelf may * the  foundarion 

= Ly pleaſures, .. 


— 7 


* 


* . Ef + * 
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| There is, it muſt be Fe laid ; 


Amanda, a haughtineſs and UNCOnNEC- 
7 ft 


ted y Vanity often attending a ſtate of 
proſperity, ind which, in Ihe ide 
burſts forth on the; ſhade of good fol- 
rune, "that is more apt to check = 
as ſpire re ſympathy: and which" e 

11 AMTOF o T6! 5177 SHB wy 


's io tacks 


- 


( 145 Ni 
fail' to deſtroy: affeckion, chere ik Bag" 


exifted. Hum bas „ niag me yo! 55 
Bubnuoo luiais J N49 
The alteration produced in fuch 


perſbns, by the moſt riiffling circum 
ſtahices that feed or revive their am⸗ 


pitious hopes, is really aſtomſhing; 


and hen compared with thoſe virtues, 
whith rendered them amiable in adver- 
ſity, mult produce lincere concern for 4 


their error! 


p } 7 9 "2 x; "2 " 2 R 
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428 


"ore 31; 


The at of ſuch charattrs, and daily 


— * we, cal adrerſuy; is the tine, 
reiner of. the mind, and the greateſt 


bleſſings beſtowed. on mortals 1 Scenes... 
of rel cauſe the heart to ſhrink from. 


the. 


rogant, and the vain. 


640 
the world, but they open A the 
Joys of m. 6 2 


** ix indeed, ſaid Amanda, a pe- 
culiar ſweetneſs in mingling with afflic- 


oy 2 * Ad 


ted ſouls, when the kind trials of a wiſe 
Providence, not their own follies, have 
involved them in diſtreſs. T9: ſuch 
the, addreſſes of affection will ſeldom 
be fruitleſs, and the ſoothing offices 
which endear ſuch an union, are 2. 


luxury unknown to the fiſh, the ar- 


0 v 


4 #a 7 x * 


Por theſe reaſons" you have zul | 


_ obſerved, that recluſe and contempla- 


tive, and above all, that diſtreſſed 
ſituations: will afford more examples of 
Friendſhip, than the buſy and the 


. ſcenes of life. 
Tl hi 


( 245 ©) 
This divine affection was, I doubt 
not, beſtowed on mortals, to relieve 
every ſuffering on earth; to give 
them à foretaſte of Heaven; and 
lead theit ſteps to that land of everlaſt-” 
ing love! | 


— 


1 do not wonder, laid Aſpaſia, you 
ſpeak in ſo feeling a manner on this 
ſubject, when I reflect on that friend, 
in whoſe painful ſituation you take ſo 
juſt and ſo tender a concern. — 


That friend; feplied Amanda, was 
a lively image of the ſecret power of 
tenderneſs, —Sympathy had « mark'd 
ber for its own,” and every kind and 
generous virtue beam'd on her coun- 
tenance! | _ 


1 05 L When 


t 146 5 
| wud Wpen firſt introduced to her, Twas 
informed ſhe had long laboured under 
a moſt trying indiſpoſition; but'tho? 
ſickneſs had deprived her of eaſe, it 
had not baniſhed her chearfulneſs. 


This ſweetneſs of 8 je! 
to that languor which accompanies | 
_ ſpread a nameleſs ſomething over 


every word and geſture, that heightened 
the ſenſibility which every one felt on 
beholding her; her mind ſeemed to 


incircle and *fupport, not to ſhrink 
"within her faded frame, and to riſe in 


| krength, asthat had ſunk i in weakneſs 


Near tree years I have beheld her 
Unger 3 in miſery, without once com- 
Plaining of her lot; while her converſa- 
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tian has not omy been pleaſingꝭ bur 
 animatings. and nothing declared her 
«agony, but the drops that nature forced 
dom ber placid heck, She was 

indeed an example of that n 


image of * 
hoe she ſate like Patience cen TELL, 
n at Grief,” e e 


S Moree} n 21 


"ped. a * and 


pious reſignation, in youth and 


beauty, is not only beyond. all words, 
but almaſt beyond conception; yet 


e have wirneſſed and admired 
it as well as myſelf, and Heaven will 


e reward ſuch goodneſs! | 
* Th 1 ot this amiable v woman 
{03 938 


is more to be deſired for the ſake of 


11. 402 12 


ethers, than her own; chat ſociety and 
. L 2 friendſhip 


("148 


| friendſhip may ill” be adorned = 
blelt, wn her exalted character! 
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Thoſe who in retired life inter with 
ſuch minds, ſaid Aſpaſia, may vel 


ay out with the e poet, 


e ads none ohne they 3 22 i l | 
That ſtand, on battlements of os." 

We wih t be ſeture not great: 
„Happy i in leiſure and jm 85 802 
While others place cheir fadin 8 jo 


Den 4 


14 popularity and noiſe: I 3 1 
Our friendly minutes glide besbely on, $a 
Like ſubterranean ſtreams, unheard unknown a 


And when our days are thus ſerenely paſt, 
/*T'will be our bope to find 1 our mutual 
Friend, a laſt, 


F313 


e | 


v 
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b "The value of rings appear wes * 
great conſequence, | ſaid Amanda, when 
ſickneſs or diſtreſs, claims our atten- 
dance, and ſo frequent are ſuch inſtan · 
ces of trial, that we. ought. always to 
have leiſure to beſtow on them; nor is 
there a greater argument chan this, that 
I know of, againſt, the. conſtant, -and 
particularly againſt the ceremonious 
engagements, that people are induced 


to run into, from an idle, or di fi jpated 


* (3-78 MR 
* 


turn of mind. 


, © Wente W 9 
nns Ik Abl MIA. 


* is e e e fad 
-Aſpalia, againſt ſuch engagements, 


they defeat the true end of Fiery, 


which is to make thoſe around: us 
boppy. Tet A ae 8 


1 n | , 


. 
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Tboogd they are called deat they 
are Ken felfiſh, and ate cultivated 
from oſtentation or luxury, rather than 
from that benevolenee which ſeeks n 

i return, but the pleaſures of converſa- 

tiowand m_ ma” PER 02 9 0600, ws 


it i ben ka at our pitt 
as been eſtcemed- 4 neceſſary park of 


F riendfhip, (whete it was not due to 


the juſt claims of "telationſhip ; ) Chat 


E SI AS 1 


mall we ſay of thoſe, who render thems 


ſelves incapable of generoſity, from a 
mete love of parade, and :  ſurceſion 


of frivolous . 1 8 n 
F 50k Mo ot r 1 HT wats 


Mr . y oe 


There: are no doubt, mw A ty; 
5 A thouſand kind Ways, independent of 


20 a 


that luxury, which is falſely called hoſ- 


"Tha It 4 


pirality, t to > employ he bounties of pro- 
yidenee, 


ta) 


vidence, and when a friend needs our 
aſſiſtance, how delightful muſt it be to 
give him this mark of affection j nor 
do I think this ſhould be conſidered : a3 


it generally i is, to be fo wonderful a 
proof of Friendſhip. 


EA 


'T a 
. 2 ww Ss 


A perſon was ſpeaking with admi- 
ration of one who had liberally ſhared 
his income with a friend in misfortune. 
<,Ought this to be thought ſo ex- 
traordinary, ſaid a lady i in company ? 
when we every day fee this in ſome 
meaſure dane by the liberal, the com- 
paſſionate, and even by the dimpated, 
in ſome generous turns of humour; 

the praiſes given to thoſe who make 
; ſo poor an offering to Friendſhip as a 
litle money, are rather worthy of 


L e mean 
5 

* 4 117 

een 
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( 282 ) 

mean than noble minds. This ſen⸗ 
timent appears to me to be perfectly 
juſt; and indeed if we would make an 
honourable ſacrifice to humanity, as 
well as to friendſhip; it ſhould be by 
correcting that perſonal vanity and ex 
Pence, which is made the employment 
of life, when it ought. to be only the 
amuſement of a leiſure hour, and this 
would impower us to ſerve others, 
which is the higheſt felicity of a bene- 
volent heart! | 


Among, the ancients. we way. Fry 


LITTLE) 


many examples of. this, generoſity, 
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they conſidered adverſity as the teſt 


and the bond of friend{hip, and death 


its 6 gonſecration. 5 178 188 2£% 11 
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Cup yy 
But who can ſpeak the ſenſatiom 
that mind, Who loſes a true friend 
nothing can equal it; top him al 
nature feems changed; and the beloved 


object is m_ ny” Where in vaity * 
112 no 


* \4 
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Solitude is his only rack; or the 
companionſhip 1 oe ainiable and 
ſoothing mind. git 14> hGÞ 
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* hoſe who have fuffered ſuch 2 
loſs know what it is; to others this 
language is unknown. Tet even in 
this ſtate of woe there is conſolation, 


and religion will . 4 the tears . 
wal * 
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It was beautifully ſaid by Facitus 
in the life of Agricola, Friendſhip | 
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bs not ſhewn * weeping for a Friend, 


/ M & > 2 


but] in remembering him for ever! 


If we cheriſh his memory, we ſhall 
rread in his ſteps, and endeavour to 
ſupply his place, to thoſe he has left 
behind, as far as it is in our power. 
Thus we ſhall ceaſe to weep for our 
F riend, but ſhall never ceaſe to act 
toward him z and inſtead of wander- 
ing about the tomb which encloſes 
his aſhes, we ſhall aſcend to the regi- 
on of pure light, and unite with his 
ſoul. 


0 


41 


ang 


vou . ſpeaking juſt now, fad 


Aſpaſia, of the ancients, how « comes it 
ro paſs that the moderns, who have them 


Tor, example, and in ſome reſ pects are 


7 
1 more 


6 Y 
more en ghiteti6d; Mould Rem to fan 
wort of them! in tis ex alted vi Fees" a 


The ko of hiſtory muſt not 
only be very perfect, ſaid Amanda, 
but the knowledge of the world ex- 
tenſive, to draw the cöparithn; ; if | 


4816 


we allow hiſtory ſo much merit, "as 


kd 3 © ;5 by 


to believe it capable of unvei ing in any | 


x "> 4 


| degree t the ſecret diſpolition of theheatt, 
whereas in general! it ſeldom ſerves 0 
mark more than the outward actions, 
the ſprings of which ate lot and dif. 
tuiſed :—and the ſame happens in our 
obſervations on mankind, how fetdom 
Fart we penetrate: into their true charac- 
ters, or be certain of the principles on 
which their conduct is eſtab fed | 
and tis adds (rin thing Eras 5) 


1 ty 
1 © A 


K 66 


0 the infinite value of that Ft end- 
ſhip we are ſpeaking of; wherein the 


heart ſtands unveiled with there cle” 
neſs, by the” PT of a Giſcerning 


. 


* 
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Somme a inſtances are haw- 
ever afforded us in prophane hiſtory 
of this affection, that are worthy of 
credit, and they are NNE to every 
Ronin? 3210 to 


1 : 7 * 


gf 


But 1 cannot paſs over that ad. 
mirable example | of this virtue in 
Sacred Writ,” which viewed 4 thou- | 
ſand and a thouſand times, will loſe 
nothing of its force; but like dhe 
picture of 4 great maſter, the more 
it is examined, the more beautiful 

will ever a , 
it ppear. - 


"Ter * 


In Jensshacs friendſhip for Davide 
what a painting is given of this perfect 
love; of a love l ſo dilintereſtod, as nat 
only. to. prefer his friend to himſeif, 
but to give up all: proſpect of honour 
for his ſake; and chooſe 6 
ject, that his friend might be a king, 
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From this affection toDavid,coineut- 

the deprecation of a eruel and jealous 

parent, and run the riſk of his own life 

to ſave that of his friend; yet this, 

and more than this, did Jonathan for 

che friendſhip) of 4 ſhepherd vom a 
for he 10 d him as his own.ſoul b. 
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Who can, 1 read the tender care and 


contrivance of J onathan, for the ſafery - 
. of, David; 3; or his Pigus addreſs to God 


iq %% 4 in 


f 368 )) 

TY behalf, without. being müch 
affected; and the pathetic lamentation 
of David for the loſs of this friend, 
at the concluſion of his beautiful 
elegy, proved him deſerving 855 _n 
Water 

_ 1 am g f fon = my mh 
Jonas very; Pleaſant haſt thou been 
unto me; thy love to me was wonders 
ful! paſting the love of wean 


\ This bes che nh e ficred 


jonny ſaid Aſpaſia, of ſuch a perfect 
: friendſhip; for the honour of our own 


ſex, Naomi and Ruth preſent us with an 
equal picture of tenderneſs; and prove, 


that, no difference of ſentiments or of 
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| a | n ſeems to have been concern - 
ed at leaving her mother- in- law: She 
kiſſed, and probably took an affecti- 
onate leave of her, but Ruth cla 
"unto ber; her foul was knit to the 
"foul of Naomi, as n $ to that 
of David. 0 


Here is the preciſe idea of friend- 
"Kip ; the mingling of two ſouls 
which nothing can divide, nothing 
could ſeparate Ruth from her beloved 
" Naomi; - not even the difference of 
religion, or the proſpect of living in a 
0 eountry ſtrange to her z nor the ex- 
ample of her ſiſter, who choſe to re- 

turn 


_ *tutf/'to-her-own.- country 3- nothing 
could induce her ta forſake this tender 
friend of her heart. 
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And Ruth ſaid, intreat me not to 


leave thee, or return from following 


after thee; for whither thou goeſt, 1 
will go; and where thou lodgeſt, 1 
will lodge; thy people ſhall be my 


people, and thy God my God where 
thou dieſt will I die; and there will I 
be buried; the Lord do ſo to me, 


and more alſo, if ought but death 
part thee and me. Can Friendſhip 


be 


And Naomi ſaid, behold thy ſiſtet 
is gone back unto her people, and to 
her Gods; return * after ih ſiſter 
f 4 


* 


| . ee in law which loyeth 1 and 
78 . Ser? * 155 1s, - WICH 1. 
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be more ſtrongly exemplified in ig 
language than in this. e 
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There is ſomething particularly 
ſtriking, ſaid Amanda, in an Union thus 
formed between a daughter -and a mo- 
ther” in law, who had loſt © her own 
ſons, and muſt therefore have been 
the more ſuſceptible of ſuch a reve- 
tence and affection from the wife of 
the deceaſed ; and it is ſo expreſſed in 
the courſe of this beautiful ſtory #f6r 
when Ruth married again, and was de- 
livered' of à ſon, the neighbours'ſaid, 
there is a ſon born to Nadmi l and he 
ſhall: be a reſtorer of thy life; and a 
nouriſher: of thy old age; for thy 
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s better 4 thee than Ws Jane, bath 
borne him. 


lung gt tl 3190 1 
. How bible is * Ruth's ,affeftion 


53 diſplayed, oe the tenderneſs of 
: Mga. to her s in the . 
Th WEAR: NN 1 
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\ 3 the child and lai 
» in. her. boſom, and became nurſe 


unto ib. * Alt! 6, SIDE, 0 b Ct 
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The D 0 . a Fberteck Eiland 
ip. joined to domeſtic; felicity, is 
fo; firikingly erhibited in this fa- 
mily, that it is viewing nature (as 
2 writer has: happily, expreſſed it on 
| mother occaſion) i in her moſt —_ 
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wer 3 in 
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. eic. of all ocker dhe er 


moſt delightful a and harr mud 20298 
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03 „Sieh. inſtances. 28 08 tho they 
Would fail to inſpire; the mind with 
Friendihip, yet are certainly calculated 
to raiſe it above the world, and tend to 
pub, off t that ugly ruſt ĩt 2 in 
the dull and inſipid ſcenes of le. 


by Anne eu 6 2234 


Vo you think, ſaid Aſpaſia, thas 
theſe inſtanees,c can be gig in the 
1 ages of che world2, 


: 
6: A 


29611) whaagadh 
If: a love of pleaſure, ſaid + 


contracts the heart as much as,Friend- 
ſhip. enlarges ic, there will be leſs. pro- 


bability of finding ſuch, examples in 


N periods where luxury and art 
M 2 have 
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| have riſen, to 10 their height. Ru 
; ſtances, © of ſo perfect a Friendſhip. have 


in all ages been rare, or at leaſt have 
appeared ſo, becauſe the tenderneſs 


exerted in private life is known only to 


i few, and their ſilent viriues roma 


* 971148 


mare,, GE im. 


I is poflible the manner of living in 
the patriarchal, and ſome ſucceeding 
ages Was more favourable than the 


{preſents to the genuine diſpofition of 


the heart; but we can only judge uf 
this from the few repreſentations on 
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Were they all 1 like thoſe of 
Fonathan, and of Ruth, they could not 


tail to charm the moſt indifferent ob- 
' ſerver; 
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ſerver; and the” the judgment i is wt 
to be warped in favour of anciquity; 
yet 1 cannot think the admiration be- 
ſtowed on paſtoral life a mere Viſion 
of the brain, or that any' undepraved 
mind, can behold'the fi imple ſcenes it 
affords, without delight. DID1OI9TAGS 


It is highly probable chat the plea- 
fore we feel, even in reading imaginary 
ſtenes of this kind, ĩs the friendly hint 
of nature, to lead us to 1 
truth! Ine 180 97 q : 11591 9013 
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I own I was affected this morning 
with a little l I met with in Les 
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A company of Arcadian” wg 


thek 


at ſwains, Tays the Author of theſe 
paſtorals,' were daeing under the "LY a 


«a of 


lightful ſhade that ſutrounded their 


f 54k { ] 24th 


hamlet, 3 every thing aroun announced 


a beautiful ſpring "love, joy, and! in. 


8 4 1 41 * * 
nocence were painted it in their con. 
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tenances l 
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A ter who. viſited this ſpot, 
ſtrayed during the interval of a mo- 
ment to a little diſtance; and while 


he was vie wing the charming proſpect, | 


with that tender pleaſure the. ſcene i in- 
ſpired ; he diſcoyered through a grove 
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the remains of a monument. 


beck with this ſight, he approaches 
the facred y wood, and beholds a tomb 
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ohh hs ik engrayed,, on its 
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Penetrated with this objekt, he turns . 
his eyes on the chearful villagers; 3 
whom innocence had rendered fo g Bay 
and ſo happy, but whoſe) Joy a few mo. 4 
ments might obſcure; when ſuddenly 
recalling them'to the monument ores 
him, he wept in filence over this fu- 
heral urn; which he hid vet 3 the Poet 
to forſake Oe | . 
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It cannot be doubted but that ĩn thoſe 
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countries and in thoſe periods, where the 


„% FED 4. | rn 7-441 
manner of living has approached the 


neareſt to this limplicity, nature, an- 


nnn i 


the tender dictates 0 the heart, muſt 
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have had the greateſt power in pro- 


PIR. 
M 4 ducing 


Baron of great. eminence, to "John 


DW 60 0 ) _ 
Arian of friendſhips, pad 


tele xe gan never wo Cloſely, adhere 
to, if real happineſs is the object we 


n., fle Ant itth us 
£ W if tt evo J. _— 


Abe ere is one * 4 ot this affection 


however, which I juſt recolle& in mo- 


dern hiſtory, and in public life. The 
gngular rendihip ſhewn by: , German 


Hus, who's was, you know, ſucceſſor ta 


Wick." 


blu oem 53 n 1 Ye 
The Baron de Clum, a Bobemian 
Lord, ſtruck with the virtue and intre- 
pichty of John Huſs, ſhewed him 
among many others, the following bu 
gular | proof of his e, 1 919% 


£4 7940 del 4 71 1 * q fl * 4 23; 


dict; A John 
, * 0 * 
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many anden previous * unden 


ance, during which this noble friend 
went eyery where with him, to aid and 
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"When Haß appeared i in full c couneils 
the Cardinal of Cambray accyſed, — 
of baying boaſted, that unleſs he Had 
choſen to go himſelf, neither the King 
of Bohemia, nor the Emperor, co uld 
have 1 him 00. ned ad 
Sai n! nt e ne 11.810. 
o Tbe l _Y ſtood ee before 
the Emperor, ho with the colleftor;: 
were at the 8 the council, ang 
ſirting in 3. t on Huſs, made 


0 dot - | this 
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this Gre: and affecting repi y in defence 
of this frieni 1 AT WS f 2 lor It 
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{$I am far from —— of the 
« greateſl conſecuence in my oœ eo 
« try; others have ſtronger caſtles, and 
<* More power; yet even 1, would have | 


© ventured: to defend this 'reverend fa- 


> W err Kenn . 
ce xlier a whole year, againſt the utmoſt 


« efforts of both the pores) * hive 2 
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Was not this, inſtanceof courage 
toward a deſpiſed and ſuffering man, 
ſo much his inferior in ſituation 3 and 


charged as A, malefactor, in the pre- 


ſence of the Emperor an admirable 
inſtance of undaunted' Wau 281 
concluſion proved , „ r 

3 ; Huſs 


x, 


of . 


( 2 


Huss was mak and when 
he was in His dungeon, where ne Wr 5 
fered the greateſt ſeverities, his noble 
friend attended Him chither alſo; i ; nd 
with! « every inſtance of indeaffig Us | 
derneſs, endeavoured to {ſupport him. 
The ſuffering martyr wrung 'his fab” | 
and looking round tlie horrid ſcene 


earneſtly cried” dut, * Cod! this 
i  fiendſhip indeed! 5 of 


Pt 


Gizrin' 5 Line of the firſt Reformert. 


No age, ſaid 1 Apel, could forniſh 
a ſtronger proof of affefion in the 


ſame kiruation, than this you "ave h 
«yg? s.. 


given; and it is very pleafing i to deco. x 
lect ſuch examples of friendſhip,citheri in 


pate or preſent times; either in public 


pr in private life. | ig onto 
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Were at the time 1 knew them, far 
2 dvanced in life; the one was 1 near 


0 17 . 
„b l was fo, happy i 


witneſs an inſtance of tenderneſs i in pri: 
vate life, Which gave me great deli he, [ 
only beheld the cloſing part, but that 


ſufficiently explained the characters of 


8 4 TROY „ who had poffeſſed an 
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— 4 £50 ynion from youth, an 


eon 1805 
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ſixty, and the other ſeventy years of 
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They had retired for many years to 
4 ſmall” village, where” their "chariry 


was diffuſed abroad, and eh 
nee eſtermed'a and aired 


You 17291335 31 gg Sw 38d ws 
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One of Too? had een married, the 


ether Who was the younger, had al- 


ways 


( 9 4 
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115 we, and k 5 culties of Her 
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mii & were not the al paired n 


1. At 200 i Tak Yo! vine 
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1 Her friend EF not fo \genely Goa 


Her fri 71 I! Sf 7 
by_th the hand of age; ſne was yery 
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deaf, had ſome effects of a paralytick 


Nn tf 


ſtroke, and way, fo lame, tha t hat ſhe 
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could not welk without aſſiſtance. 
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With alt delight have I ſeen her 


move along, ſupporting; her tottering 
ſteps on the arm of her. friend ; how 
pleaſant was it to behold the unweariod 
pains of this friend, v0 repeat to / her 
what was paſſing in the parties they 
were, in 3 and thus enlivening og 
is bed eLJDUDYOY 9115 affectiona : 
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alfectionare, "addreſs; the withered 
- countenance of her old companion. 


Sudan] 


The ſcene of theſe friends in old 


age, was indeed 9 and 


we death moſt deſirable, 


_ Tt was not long after this the elder 
big theſe friends was attacked by a 
fever, her friend fat up with her three 
nights; on the morning ſhe died, 
vearied with continual watching, and 
ſunk ; with grief, ſhe was ſeized with 
the diſorder, and lived only till the 
evening of the next diy. When they 
were both buried in che fame grave. | 
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Hat er” TRY 18% a delightful. example; of 
friendſnip, ſaid Amanda! And it 
may be truly ſaid of theſe friends — In 
their lives they were pleaſant, and in 
Their deaths they were not divided! 


\ 


What can produce ſo perfect an 
happineſs in this world, as ſuch an 


1 
union; or fo capable of exalting and 


preparing the ſoul for thoſe bleſſed r e- 
Bons, where ffendthiß — fourilhi in 
immortal perfection! 5 
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The view you have par ve me go 
a take of this ſubject, ſaid Aſpaſia, 
would have eonvinced me of this, if 


my heart had not horn witneſs to its 
zruth;, but how different i is the view of 


41480 


friendſhip i in ſpeculation, and the con- 


idepation of it from ſuch a happy ex- 
perience; and how little can we won- 


der 
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der that ſo abend an affection, though 
1 0 always ſpoken of with applauſe, mould 
| yet appear a flat and unintereſting ſub- 
15 to the r of the word. 
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This muſt ever be the caſe, replied 
Amanda, where through want of feeling, 
amuſement is the only thing ſought 
after; and the heart is incapable of 
penetrating into thoſe tender and i in- 
tereſting g diſtinctions, which with every 
mind of congenial diſpoſition, will ever 
form the moſt delightful parts of this 
Sia LIT ORE abt wk 
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But we Thould 40 great wrong 
to friendſhip, were we to cloſe 
our diſcourſe, without producing 


a facred - athoriry in its Tup- 
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port, and. one cir 2 of n 


dixive) life, which from its . infinite 
beauty and perfection, can never — 


to be admired, . 


<A; mean our Saviour $ friendſhip to- 
ward St. „John, and the tender . 
in which he left the memorial of - this 
affection to him, i in the hour of of dep 


ing life. 


Nm Jeſus therefore a his mo- 
ther, and the diſciple ſtanding by who, 
he loved, he faith unto his Mother 
Woman, behold thy Son! — then faith 
he to the diſciple, behold thy mother 


And from that hoyr this diſciple 
took her unto his own home. 


N This 
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- This ſhort and affecting drawing of 


tender friendſhip, beightened by filial 


piety, and exerted in the agony of 4 


moſt painful death, is above all m- 
ment; and with many other pictures 


in theſe ſacred books, cannot fail one 
ſhould think to touch every heart, by 


the beautiful ſimplicity and energy 


with which they are enforced, 

Here Amanda concluded the ſub- 
zect, and the. ſhades of evening ap- 
proaching, 1 the friends retired ro their 
peaceful manſion ; and to the enjoy- 
ment of that Friendſhip, which expe- 


rience * enabled them to deſcribe. 
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